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less with that cold-hearted simplicity with which one of 


our soldiers would so calmly say “sword in hand.” 

This hatred of the Maltese towards the ‘Turks was a 
sort of cat and dog picture which always attracted my 
notice ; however, I witnessed one example of it, on which 
occasion I felt very strongly it was carried altogether 
beyond a joke. 

One lovely morning—I remember it as if it were yes- 
terday—there had been a great religious festival in the 
island, which, as usual, had caused a good deal of excite- 
ment, noise, and fever; and, as a nation seldom allays its 
thirst without quarrelling, as soon as the hot sun set, a 
great many disturbances took place. In one of these 
rows, a party of Turks, justly or unjustly, became of- 
fended with the inhabitants; an affray occurred, and a 
Mahometan having stabbed a Maltese, he was of course 
thrown into prison; and in process of time, surrounded 
by a strong guard, he was led into the Maltese court to 
be tried (Anglicé, condemned) for the offence. As he 
threaded his way through the crowd which had assembled 
in those dirty passages and dark chambers which led to 
the tribunal, the woman shrunk back as the “7'urco” 
passed them, as if his very breath would have infected 
them with the plague; while in the countenances of the 
men, as they leaned forwards arresting him in his pro- 
gress, and almost touching him with their brown faces, 
it was evident that they were all animated with but one 
feeling and one desire, that is to say, hatred and revenge: 
however, nothing was heard but a very slight murmur or 
groan, and the prisoner was soon seen a little raised 
above the crowd, trembling at the bar. He was a dimi- 
nutive, mean-looking, ill-favoured little fellow, dressed in 
the loose Turkish costume, with a very small dirty white 
turban, the folds of which were deemed more odious to 
the Christian eye than if they had been formed by the 
wreathing body of the serpent. While the crowd were 
shouldering each other, head peeping over head, and be- 
fore the shuffling of moving feet could be silenced, avvo- 
cati, or clerks, who sat in the small space between the 
prisoner and the bench, were seen eagerly mending their 
pens, and they had already dipped them into ink, and 
the coarse, dirty, rough-edged paper on which they were 
to write was folded and placed ready in front of them, 
before it was possible to commence the trial. 

The court was insufferably hot, and there was such a 
stench of garlic and of clothing impregnated with the 
stale fumes of tobacco, that onc longed almost as much 
as the prisoner to escape into the open air, while the 
sallow faces of the avvocati, clerks, and every one con- 
nected with the duties of the court, showed how unhealthy, 
as well as offensive, was the atmosphere which they 
breathed. On the bench sat what one must call the 
judges, but to an English mind such a title but ill be- 
longed to those who had only lately been forced, most 
reluctantly, to expel torture from their code. Just betore 
Malta fell into the hands of the French and English, my 
own servant, Giuseppe, had lived in the service of one of 
the Maltese judges; and among many horrors which he 
often very calmly described to me, (for he had witnessed 
them until he had become quite accustomed to them,) he 
told me that he had had constantly to pass through a 
court in which were those who were doomed to ride upon 
what was called the “cavallo di legno,” or wooden horse. 
With weights attached to each foot he used to see them 
sitting bolt upright on this sharp narrow ridge, with two 
torches burning within a few inches of their naked chests 
and backs, in order that they should relieve themselves 
by a change of attitude no longer than they could endure 
the pain of leaning against the flame. But to return to 
the court. 

The trial of the Turk now began, and every rigid form 
was most regularly followed. ‘The accusation was read— 
the story was detailed—the Maltese witnesses in great 
numbers one after another corroborated almost in the 
same words the same statement—several times when the 
prisoner was ordered to be silent, as by some ejaculation 
he interrupted the thread of the narrative, did the eyes of 
every being in court flash in anger and contempt upon 
him, their countenances as suddenly returning to a smile 
as the evidence of the witnesses proceeded with their 
criminatory details. At last, the case being fully sub- 
stantiated, the culprit was called upon for his defence. 
Although a poor, mean, illiterate wretch, it is possible he 
might have intended to have made a kind of a sort of a 
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speech; but when he came to the point, his heurt failed 
him, and his lips had only power to utter one single 
word. 

Regardless of the crowd, as if it had not existed, looking 
as if he thought there was no object in creation but the 
central judge on the bench, he fixed his eyes for some 
moments upon his cold, immoveable countenance, until 
overpowered by his feelings, almost sinking into the 
ground, he clasped his hands, and in an agony of expres- 
sion, which it is quite impossible to describe, he asked 
for “ mERcy !” 

“ Nix standy! I don’t understand ye!” said an old 
English soldier one day, in the Bois de Boulogne, to a 
French general, who, with much gesture and grimace, 
was telling him in French, that the English were acting 
against the laws of nations in thus cutting down so beau- 
tiful a forest as the said Bois de Boulogne. “Nix standy!” 
repeated the soldier, continuing to hack with all his might 
at the young tree which he had almost cut down with his 
sabre. ‘The very same answer was strongly expressed in 
the coumenance of the judge, to the petition of the un- 
happy Turk, who, had he been in the desert of Africa, 
might just as well have asked merely for the occan, as, 
in a Maltese court, to have supplicated for mercy. For 
some time the judge sat in awful silence—then whispered 
a few words to his colleagues—again all was silent: at 
last, when some little forms had been observed, the chief 
judge pronounced a sentence on the prisoner, which he 
might just as well have done without his having endured 
the pain and anxiety of a long trial. It is hardly worth 
while mentioning the sentence ; for, of course, it was that 
the Turco, being guilty of the murder of the Maltese, was 
to be hanged by the neck till he was dead ; every word of 
which sentence was most ravenously devoured by the 
audience : and the trial being now over, the prisoner was 
hurried away to his dungeon, while the crowd eagerly 
rushed into the hot sunshine and open air. 

A very considerable time elapsed between the sentence 
and the day fixed for execution. Where the prisoner was 
—what were his feelings—how he was fed— and how 
he fared—no one knew, and no one cared :” however, on 
the last day of his existence, I happened to be riding along 
Strada Forni, when I heard a bellowing sort of a blast 
from a cow’s horn, which I instantly knew to be the sig- 
nal that a human being was going to the gallows. In 
any country in the world, the monotonous moan which 
proceeds from this wild uncouth instrument would be 
considered as extremely harsh and disagreeable; but at 
Malta, where the ear has been constantly accustomed to 
good Italian music, and to listen to nothing more dis- 
eordant than the lovely and love-making notes of the gui- 
tar, this savage whoop was indescribably offensive, parti- 
larly being accompanied by the knowledge that it was the 
death-march, and the dirge of the murderer—* the knell, 
that summoned him to heaven or to hell!” 

As I rode towards Strada Reale, the principal street of 
Valetta, down which the procession was proceeding, a 
dismal blast from this horn was heard about every ten 
seconds; and, as it sounded louder and louder, it was evi- 
dent the procession was approaching. At last, on coming 
to the corner of the strect, I saw the culprit advancing on 
his funeral car. The streets on both sides were lined 
with spectators, and every window was filled with eager 
figures and faces. In the middle of Strada Reale, pre- 
ceding the prisoner, were three or four mutes; while 
several others were also begging in different parts of 
the town. These people, who belonged to some of the 
principal Maltese families, were covered from head to foot 
with long, loose robes of white linen, a couple of holes 
being cut for their eyes. Their feet were bare, and to 
each ancle was affixed a chain of such weight and length 
that it was as much as they could do to drag one leg after 
the other. In one hand they held a tin money-box, in 
the shape of a lantern, with death’s head and bloody 
bones painted upon it. A small slit in this box received 
the copper contributions of the multitude; and, as these 
mutes passed me in horrid triumph, shaking the box 
every step they took, (the rattling of the money forming 
a sort of savage accompaniment to the deep clanking of 
their chains,) they had altogether an unearthly appear- 
ance, which certainly seemed less to belong to heaven 
than to hell; however, the malefactor now approached, 
and soun as he came up to the eccrner of my street, I, 
loosening my rein, rode for a few moments at his side, 





attracted by one of the strangest scenes which I think I 
have ever beheld. The man was half sitting, half reclin- 
ing, on a sort of low, rattling, iron vehicle, of an inde- 
scribable shape, which raised his head a little above the 
level of the people; and the very moment I looked him 
in the face, much of the secret history of what had pass- 
ed since the day of his condémnation was as legible in 
his countenance as if it had been written there. He had 
been existing in some dark place, for his complexion was 
blanched by absence from light—he had evidently been 
badly fed, for there was famine in his sunken features— 
his nerves were gone, for he was trembling—his health 
had materially been impaired, either by suffering of body 
or mind, for the man was evidently extremely ill—and 
last, though not least, for some mysterious reason, either 
from an expectation of obtaining mercy in this world or 
in the next, he had evidently abjured his religion, for his 
dirty white turban was gone, and, very ill at his ease, he 
sat, or rather reclined, in the clothes of a Christian! 

The car on which he proceeded was surrounded by an 
immense number of priests, belonging to the different 
churches of Valetta, and apparently to those also of all 
the casals and villeges in the island. All angry feelings 
had most completely subsided; in their minds, as well as 
in the minds of the people, the day was one only of tri- 
umph and joy; and, intoxicated with the spirit of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, the priests were evidently beside themn- 
selves with joy at having succeeded in the miraculous 
conversion which they had effected. Shouldering and 
pushing each other with all their strength, with out- 
stretched arms, and earnest countenances, they were all 
in different attitudes and voices, calling upon the malefae- 
tur to repeat the name of their own particular saint; some 
behind him were trying to attract bis notice by pulling 
his clothes, while those before him, by dint of voice and 
gesture, were equally endeavouring to eatch his eye ; and 
such a confused cry of “ Viva San Tommaso!” “ Viva 
San Giuseppe!” “Viva San Giovanni!” “Viva San 
Paolo!” I will not pretend to describe. It was, of course, 
impossible for the wretch to comply with all their neisy 
demands; yet, poor fellow, he did his best; and, in a low 
faint voice, being dreadfully exhausted by the jelting and 
shaking of the carriage, he repeated “ Viva San Paolo!” 
&c. &c., as he caught the eye of the different priests. 
He had evidently no rule in these exclamations which he 
uttered, for | observed that the strong brawny-shouldered 
priests, who got nearest to him, often made him repeat 
the name of their saints twice, before the little bandy- 
legged ones in the rear could get him to mention theirs 
once. As this strange concert proceeded, it was impos- 
sible to help pitying the poor culprit; for, if one had been 
travelling from one magnificent palace to another, to be 
so jolted and tormented both in body and mind when one 
was ill, would by any of us have been termed dreadfully 
disagreeable; but for all this to happen to a man just at 
the very moment he was going to be hanged—at that 
moment of all others in which any of us would desire to 
be left to His own reflections, appeared at the time to be 
hard indeed. Aller passing under the great gate and 
subterrancous exit called Porta Reale, the procession 
wound its way across the drawbridges, and along the 
deep ditches, &c. of the fortification, until coming out 
upon the great esplanade which lies between Valetta and 
Floriana, an immense crowd of people was suddenly seen 
waiting round the gallows--at the sight of which I 
pulled up. ‘The priests were now more eoger than ever 
in beseeching the criminal to call upon the name of their 
saint ;—the mutes, whose white robes in all directions 
were seen scattered among the people, were evidently 
shaking their boxes more violently than ever, while among 
the crowd there was a general liftingyef feet, which show- 
ed the intense anxiety of their feel ‘ 

As the procession slowly. approached the gallows, I 
could not hear what was going on; but in a very short 
time, from the distance at which I stood, I saw the man 
led up the ladder by the executioner, who continued al- 
ways a step or two above him: the rope was round his 
neck, and resting loosely on the culprit’s head there was 
something like a round wooden plate, through a hole in 
the centre of which the rope passed. As soon as the poor 
creature got high up on the ladder, the vociferations of 
the priests suddenly ceased; for a few seconds a dead si- 
lence ensucd, when, all of a sudden, there was a simultr- 
neous burst or shriek of exclamation from pricsts and 
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populace, echoing and re-echoing the words: * Viva la 
Christianita!” which the man, in a low tone of voice, had 
just been persuaded to utter. All caps wayed—every hu- 
man being seemed to be congratulating each other on 
the delightful conversion; and no person seemed to pay 
the slightest possible attention to the poor wretch, whe, 
with the last syllable on his lips, had been pushed off the 
ladder, and was now calmly swinging in the air, the ex- 
ecutioner standing on the loose wooden plate above his 
head, holding by the rope, and, with many antics, stamp- 
ing with all his force to break the neck, while the people, 
in groups, were already bending their steps homewards. 
Not wishing to encounter such a crowd, I turned my 
horse in another direction, and passed a number of mules 
and asses belonging to many of the people who had come 
from the most remote casals to sec the execution. The 
animals were all standing half asleep, nodding their heads 
in the sun—a herd of goats were as quictly grazing near 
the ramparts; and when I contrasted the tranquillity 
which these animals were enjoying, with the scene I had 
just witnessed, I could not help fecling that I had more 
cause than Virgil to exclaim—* Sic yos non vobis !” 

In returning from my ride I had to cross the esplanad, 
and as there was then scarcely any one at the gallows, I 
rode close by it. The figure, which was still hanging, 
was turning round very slowly, as if it were roasting be- 
fore the sun; the neck was so completely disjointed that 
the head almost hung downwards, and as I rode by it I 
was much struck in observing that the tongue was out of 
the mouth half bitten off—a dreadful emblem, thought I, 
of a renegade to his religion! Whether or not the poor 
wretch had been induced to utter his last exclamation, 
from a hollow promise that it would save his life, is a 
mystery which will probably never on this earth be ex- 
plained to us; however, whatever was his creed, it is im- 
possible to deny that when he swung from this world to 
eternity, he had but little reason to admire the practical 
part of a Roman catholic’s mercy, however unanswerably 
its theory might have been explained to hin. 

As soon as I got to Valetta, I put up my horse, and, 
strolling about the streets, soon found myself in the im- 
mense church of St. John, which, in point of size and 
magnificence, is only second in the world to St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. ‘The congregation was almost exclusively 
composed of the people who had attended the execution, 
and quantities of men, as well as women, shrouded in 
their black silk faldettes, were listening to a tall, strong- 





erected in the pulpit on his right hand. After expatiating 
on this subject at considerable length, working himselt 
and his-hearers into a state of great excitement; with 
both his arms stretched out, with his eyes uplifted, he 
most fervently addresssed the figure, exclaiming in a 
most emphatic tone of voice—“Si! mio caro Signore ! Si!” 
&c. The effect which was instantly produced in the 
hearts of his hearers was very evident, and the fine melo- 
dious voice, together with the strong, nervous, muscular 
attitude of the preacher, contrasted with the drooping, 
exhausted, lifeless image above him, would have worked 
its effect upon the mind of any Christian spectator. 

As soon as the sermon was over the congregation dis- 
persed. ‘I'he day ended in universal joy and festivity ; 
no revengeful recollections—no unkind feelings were 
entertained towards him who had been the principal 
actor of that day; on the contrary, the Maltese seemed 
rather to feel, that it was to him they were especially in- 
debted for the pleasurable performances they had wit- 
nessed, and thus— 

“In peaceful merriment ran down the sun’s declining 
ray.” 
—<>>— 
SCHLANGENBAD; OR, THE SERPENTS’ BATH. 

Time had glided along so agreeably ever since my 
arrival at Langen-Schwalbach, my body had enjoyed 
such perpetual motion, my mind such absolute rest, that 
I had almost forgotten, though my holiday was nearly 


over, I had not yet reached the intended ne plus ultra of 


my travels—namely, Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ 
Bath. On the spur of the moment, therefore, I ordered 
a carriage ; and, with my wallet lying by my side, having 
bidden adieu to a simple-hearted village, which, for the 
short remainder of my days, I believe I shall remember 
with regard, I continued for some time gradually to as- 
cend its eastern boundary, until I arrived nearly at the 
summit or pinnacle of the Taunus hills. The view from 
this point was very extensive indeed, and the park-like 
appearance of the whole of the lofty region or upper 
story of Nassau, formed a prospect at once noble and 
pleasing. ‘The Langen-Schwalbach band of wind-instru- 
ments was playing deep beneath me in the valley, but 
hicden by the fog ; its sound was so driven about by the 
wind, that, had I not recognised the tunes I but faintly 
heard, I should not have been able to determine from 
what point of the compass they proceeded. Sometimes 








looking capuchin friar, who, with great emphasis, was 
preaching from a high pulpit, placed at a projecting angle 
of one of the many chapels which ramified trom the aisle 
or great body of the church. He was a remarkably 
handsome man, of about thirty, and though his face was 
pale, or rather brown, yet his eye and features were 
strikingly vivid and intellectual; a rim or band of jet 
black hair encircled his head, the rest of his hair by a 
double tonsure having been shaved at the top and from 
ear to ear; his throat was completely uncovered, and as 
he suddenly turned from one part of his congregation to 
another, his earnest attitudes were very beautiful. His 
brown sackcloth cowl hung in folds over his shoulders, 
and the loose, negligent manner in which a cloak of the 
same coarse material hung upon his body, being appa- 
rently merely kept together by the white rope, or whip 
of knots, which encircled his waist, displayed a series of 
lines which any painter might well have copied; indeed, 
the whole dress of the capuchins has been admirably well 
imagined, and above all others is calculated to impress 
the mind of the spectator that its wearer is a ian 
doomed to abstinence and mortification, seeking no en- 
joyment on this side of the grave, and never lowering his 
eyes from heaven, but fervently to exclaim— 


“Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye!” 


The subject of the sermon was, of course, the execution 
which we had all witnessed. ‘The hard-hearted infidelity 
of the Turks was very richly painted and described, and 
the crime which they had just scen expiated was clearly 
proved to be the effect, and the natural effect, of a Maho- 
metan’s anger. 'Thgshappy conyersion of the infidel then 
became a subject, ich was listened to with the most 
remarkable stillness, and every eye was riveted upon the 
mouth of the capuchin, as he minutely detailed the tri- 
umph and the conquest which had been made of the 
sheep which had that day, before their eyes, been added 
to the flock. He then explained, or endeavoured to ex- 


plain (for it was no very easy task,) that the money 
which had that morning been collected for the purchase 
of masses, proved to be just sufficient to purify the soul 
of the departed sinner; but this, he very eloquently de- 
monstrated, was only to be effected through the mediation 
of one whose image nailed to the cross was actually 





they seemed to rise, like the mist, from one valley— 
sometimes from another—occasionally I fancied they 
were like the hurricane, sweeping across the surface of 
the country, and once I could almost have declared that 
the Afolian band was calmly seated above me in the air. 

Tie numberless ravines which intersect Nassau were 
not discernible from the spot where my carriage had 
halted; and Langen-Schwalbach was so mufiled in its 
peaceful retreat, that a stranger could scarcely have 
guessed it existed. 

From this elevated point the Taunus hills began gra- 
dually to fall towards Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, but’a 
branch road, suddenly turning to the right, rapidly de- 
scended, or rather meandered down a long, rocky, narrow 
ravine, clothed with beech and oak trees to its summit. 

With a wheel of the carriage dragged, as I glided fast 


'}down this romantic valley, the scenery, compared with 


what I had just left, was on a very confined, contracted 
scale,—in short, nothing was to be seen but a trickling 
stream running down the grassy bottom of a valley, and 
hills which appeared to environ it on both sides; besides 
this, the road writhed and bent so continually, that I 
could seldom see a quarter of a mile of it at once. 

Alter descending about three-quarters of a league, I 
came to a new turn, and here Scu_ancennap, the Ser- 
rents’ Barn, dressed in its magic mantle of tranquillity, 
suddenly appeared not only before, but within less than 
a hundred yards of me. 

This secluded spot, to which such a number of people 
annually retreat, consists of nothing but an immense old 
building, or “ Bad-Haus,” a new one, with two or three 
little mills, which, fed, as it were, by the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man’s table, are turned by the famous 
spring of water, after fine, fashionable ladies have done 
washing themselves in it. 

When the carriage stopped, my first impression (which 
but too often, I regret to say, has been an erroneous one) 
was not in favour of the place; for, though its colours 
were certainly very beautiful, yet, from being so com- 


pletely surrounded by hills, it seemed to wear some of 


the teatures of a prison; and when, my vehicle driving 
away, I was first left by myself, I felt for a moment that 
the little band of music, which was playing upon the ter- 
race above my head, was not quite competent to enliven 





the scene. However, after I had walked in various 
directions about this sequestered spot, sufficiently not 
only to become acquainted with its locale, but to discover 
that it possessed a number of modest beauties, complete- 
ly veiled from the passirig gaze of the stranger, I went 
tu the old “ Bad-Haus” to obtain rooms from the bath- 
master, (appointed by the duke,) who has charge of both 
these great establishments. 

I found the little man seated in his office, in the agony 
of calculating upon a slate the amount of seven times 
nine; perceiving, however, that, instead of multiplying 


the two figures together, he had reared up a ladder of 


seven nines, which he was slowly ascendigg, step by 
step, I felt quite unwilling to interrupt him; and as his 
wife appeared to be gifted. with all or many of the little 
abilities in which he might have been deficient, I gladly 
availed myself of her offer to show me over the two 
buildings, in order that I might select some apartments. 

The old “ Bad-Haus,” and Hotel de Nassau, which, 
being united together, form one of the two great build- 
ings I have mentioned, are situated on the side of the 
hill close to the macadamised road which leads to Mainz ; 
and to give some idea of the gigantic scale on which 
these sort of German bathing establishments are con- 
structed, I will state, that in this rambling “ Bad-Haus” 
I counted 443 windows; and that, without ever twice 
going over the same ground, I found the passages mea- 
sured 409 paccs, or, as nearly as possible, a quarter of a 
mile! 

Below this immense barrack, and on the opposite side 
of the road, is the new “ Bad-Haus,” or bathing-house, 
pleasantly situated in a shrubbery. This building (which 
contains 172 windows) is®f a modern construction, and 
straddling across the bottom of the valley, the celebrated 
water, which rises milk-warm from the rock, after sup- 
plying the baths on the lower story, runs from beneath 
it. No sooner, however, does the fluid escape from the 
building, than a group of poor washerwomen, standing 
up to their knees on a sheet which is stretched upon the 
ground, humbly make use of it before it has time to get 
to the two little mills, which are patiently waiting for it 
about a couple of hundred yards below. 

After having passed, in the two establishments, an 
immense number of rooms, each furnished by the duke 
with white window-curtains, a walnut-tree bed with bed- 
ding, a chestnut-tree table, an elastic spring sofa, and 
three or four walnut-tree chairs, the price of each room 
(on an average, from 10d. to 2s. a day) being painted on 
the door, I complimented the good, or, to give her her 


‘| proper title, the “bad” lady who attended me, on the 


plain but useful order in which they appeared ; in return 
for which she very obligingly offered to show me the 
source of the famous water, for the sake of which two 
such enormous establishments had been erected. 

In the history of the little duchy of Nassau, the disco- 
very of this spring forms a story full of innocence and 
simplicity. Once upon a time there was a heifer, with 
which every thing in nature seemed to disagree. The 
more she ate the thinner she grew—the more her mother 
licked her hide, the rougher and the more staring was 
her coat. Nota fly in the forest would bite her—never 
was she scen to chew the cud, but hide-bound and me- 
lancholy, her hips seemed actually to be protruding from 
her skin. What was the matter with her no one knew 
—what could cure her no one could divine ;—in short, 
deserted by her master and her species, she was, as the 
faculty would term it, “ given over.” 

Ina few weeks, however, she suddenly re-appeared 
among.the herd, with ribs covered with flesh—eyes like 
a deer®skin sleek as a mole’s—breath sweetly smelling 
of milk—saliva hanging in ringlets from her jaw! Eve- 
ry day seemed to re-establish her health, and the pheno- 
menon was so striking, that the herdsman, having watched 
her, discovered that regularly every evening she wormed 
her way, in secret, into the forest, until she reached an 
unknown spring of water, from which, having refreshed 
herself, she quietly returned to the valley. 

The circumstance, scarcely known, was almost forgot- 
ten by the peasant, when a young Nassau lady began 
decidedly to show exactly the same incomprehensible 
symptoms as the heifer. Mother, sisters, friends, father, 
all tried to cure her, but in vain; and the physician had 
actually 

“Taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow,” 


when the herdsman, happening to hear of her case, pre- 
vailed upon her, at last, to try the heifer’s secret remedy 
—she did so; and, in a very short time, to the utter 
astonishment of her friends, she became one of the stout- 
est young women in the duchy. 
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What had suddenly cured one sick lady was soon 
deemed a proper prescription for others; and all cases 
meeting with success, the spring, gradually rising into 
notice, received its name from a circumstance which I 
shall shortly explain. In the mean while, I will observe, 
that even to this day horses are brought by the peasants 
to be bathed, and I have good authority for believing, 
that, in cases of slight consumption of the lungs, (a dis- 
order common enough among horses,) the animal reco- 
vers his flesh with surprising rapidity—nay, I have seen 
even the pigs bathed, though I must own that they ap- 
peared to have no other disorder except hunger. But to 
return to the “ bad” lady. 

After following her through a labyrinth of passages, 
(one of which not only leant sideways, but had an ascent 
like a hill,) she at last unlocked a door, which was no 
sooner opened, than I saw glide along the floor close by 
me a couple of small serpents! As the lady was talking | « 
very earnestly at the time, I merely flinched aside as 
they passed, without making any observation; but after 
I had crossed a small garden, she pointed to a door which 
she said was that of the source, and while she stopped to 
speak to one of the servants, I advanced alone, and open- 
ing the gate,saw beneath me a sort of brunnen with 
three serpents, about the size of vipers, swimming about 
in it! Unable to contain my surprise, I made a signal 
to the lady with my staff, and as she hurried towards me 
I still pointed to the reptiles, as if to know why in the 
name of A‘sculapius they were allowed thus to contami- 





In the calmest manner possible, my conductress (who 
seemed perfectly to comprehend my sensations) replied, 


—On the contrary, it is this which gives the waters their] q 
quality! 

The quantity of these reptiles, or Schlangen, that exist 
in the woods surrounding the spring, is very great, and 
they of course have given their name to the place. When 
fall grown they are about five feet long, and in hot wea- 


rustling under the dead leaves of the forest. 
As soon as the lady had shown me the whole establish- 


abode in the old “ Bad-Haus ;” however, on my first 
arrival, when I crossed the promenade in front of it, I 
had caught a glimpse of some talkative old ladies, whose 
tongues and knitting needles seemed to be racing against| tl 


each other, which made it very advisable to decline the| operation most certainly must be to neutralise the bad 
effect of the climate, which, to consumptive patients, must 
decidedly be a very severe trial; for, delightful as it is 


polite invitation; and I accordingly selected apartments 
at one extremity of the new “ Bad-Haus,” my windows 
on the north looking into the shrubbery, and those on| tc 
the east upon the two little water-mills, revolving in the 
green lonely valley of Schlangenbad. 

The cell of the hermit can hardly be more peaceful 
than this abode: it is true, it was not only completely 
inhabited, (there being no more rooms unoccupied,) but 
it was teeming with people many of whom are known 
in the great world. For instance, among its inmates 
were the Princess Romanow, first wife of the late Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia—the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
--the Prince of Hesse Homburg (whose brother, the late 
Landgrave, married the Princess Elizabeth of England) 
—a Prussian Minister from Berlin, and occasionally the 
Princess Royal of Prussia, married to the son of King 
Frederic William. No part of the building was exclu- 
sively occupied by these royal guests, but paying for 
their rooms no more than the prices marked upon the 
doors, they ascended the same staircase, and walked 
along the same passages, with the humblest inmates of 
the place. Yet, within the narrow dominion of their 
own chamber, visiters were received with every attention 
due to form and etiquette. The silence and apparent 
solitude which reigned, however, in this new “ Bad- 
Haus,” was to me always a subject of astonishment and 
admiration. Sometimes a person would be seen carefully 
locking his door, and then, with the key in his pocket, 
quietly stealing along the passage: at other times, a lady 
might be caught on tip-toes softly ascending the stairs ; 
but neither steps nor voices were to be heard, and*far 
from witnessing any thing like ostentation, it seemed to 
me that concealment was rather the order of the day. 
As soon as it grew dark, a single wick floating in a small 
glass lamp, open at the top, was placed at each great en- 
trance door; and another, at each extremity of the long 
passages into which the rooms on each floor communi- 
cated, giving the visiters just light enough to avoid run- 
ning against the walls;—in obscure weather, there was 
also a lamp here and there in the shrubbery, but as long 


as the pale moon shone in the heavens, its lovely light} ladies or not, the softness it gives to the whole body is 


contain a very important moral. 
country people are always raving about the cheapness 
of the continent, and how many every year break up 
their establishments in England to go in search of it; 
yet, if we had but sense, or rather courage cnough, to 
live at home as economically and as rationally as princgs 
and people of all ranks live throughout the rest of Europe, 
how unnecessary would be the sacrifice, and how much 
real happiness would be the result! 


really quite looked forward to the morning for the plea- 
sure with which I paid my addresses to this delightful 
element. 
gular; it is about as warm as milk, but infinitely softer ; 
and after dipping the hand into it, if the thumb be rubbed 
against the fingers, it is said by many to resemble satin. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be its sensation, when the 
reader reflects that people not only come to these baths 
from Russia, but that the water in stone bottles, merely 
as a cosmetic, is sent to St. Petersburg and other distant 
parts of Europe, he will admit that it must be soft indced 
nate the source of the baths ? to have gained for itself such an extraordinary degree of 
celebrity ; for there is no town at Schlangenbad, not even 
a village—nothing, therefore, but the real or fancied 
“ Au contraire, c’est ce qui donne la qualité a ces eaux !”’| charm of the water could attract people into a little se- 


out of sight of the civilised world; and yet I must say, 
that I never remember to have existed in a place which 
possessed such fascinating beauties; besides which, (to 
say nothing of breathing pure, dry air,) it is no small 
pleasure to live in a skin which puts all people in good 
ther are constantly seen gliding across the paths, or} humour—at least, with themselves. But besides the cos- 

f metic charms of this water, it is declared to possess vir- 
tues of more substantial value: it is said to tranquillize 
ment, she strongly recommended me to take up my|the nerves, to soothe all inflammation; and from this 
latter property, the cures of consumption which are 
reported to have been effected, amung human beings and 
cattle, may have proceeded. 


tain air, together with the sudden alternations of tempe- 
rature to which the valley of Schlangenbad is exposed, 
must, I think, be any thing but a remedy for weak lungs. 


twenty minutes in the bath, I one day happened to over- 
hear a short, fat Frenchman describe to his friend in the 
following words—*“ Monsieur, dans ces bains on devient 
absolument amoureux de soi-méme !”’* 


manen 
that their skins would eventually become, if any thing, 
coarser, from the removal of a slight veil or covering, 
intended by nature as a protection to the cuticle. 


solitude ; coffee and tea were cheap in proportion. 


Ihave dwelt long upon these apparently trifling details, 


because, humble as they may sound, I conceive that they 
How many of our 


The baths at Schlangenbad are the most harmless and 
lelicious Juxuries of the sort I have ever enjoyed; and I 


The effect it produces on the skin is very sin- 


uestered valley, which, in every sense of the word, is 


Yet, whatever good effect 
e water may have upon this insidious disorder, its firs 
1e water may have u this insid d ler, its first 


) people in robust health, yet the keenness of the moun- 


The effect produced upon the skin, by lying about 


I cannot exactly 
corroborate this Gallic statement, yet I must admit that 
limbs, even old ones, gradually do appear as if they were 
converted into white marble. The skin assumes a sort 
of glittering, phosphoric brightness, resembling very 
much white objects, which, having been thrown over- 
board in calm weather within the tropics, many of my 
readers have probably watched sinking in the ocean, 
which seems to blanch and illuminate them as they de- 
scend. The effect is very extraordinary, and I know 
not how to account for it, unless it be produced by some 
prismatic refraction, caused by the peculiar particles 
with which the fluid is impregnated. 

The Schlangenbad water contains the muriates and 
carbonates of lime, soda, and magnesia, with a slight 
excess of carbonic acid which holds the carbonates in 
solution. ‘The celebrated embellishment which it pro- 
duces on the skin is, in my opinion, a sort of corrosion, 
which removes tan, or any other artificial covering that 
the surface may have attained from exposure and ill- 
treatment by the sun and wind. In short, the body is 
cleaned by it, just as a kitchen-maid scours her copper 
sauce-pan; and the effect being evident, ladies modestly 
approach it from the most distant parts of Europe; I am 
by no means certain, however, that they receive any per- 
nefit; indeed, on the contrary, I should think 


But whether this water be permanently beneficial to 





was deemed sufficient. 
A table d’héte dinner, at a florin for eaclf person, was} ,, 





* “Tn these baths, sir, we become absulutely enamoured of our 


daily prepared for all, or any, who might choose to attend 
it; and for about the same price, a dinner with knives, 
forks, table-cloth, napkins, &c., would be forwarded to 
any guest who, like myself, was fond of the luxury of 


quite delightful; and with two elements, air and water, 
in perfection, I found that I grew every hour more and 
more attached to the place. 

On the cellar floor, or lower story of my abode, (“ the 
New Bad-Haus,”) where the baths are situated, there 
lived an old man and his wife, whose duty it was to 
prepare the baths and to give towels, &c. I do not know 
whether the Schlangenbad waters corrode the temper as 
well as the skin, yet, certainly, this old couple appeared 
to me to be continually quarreling; and every little tri- 
fle I required for my bath, though given to me with the 
greatest good will, seemed to form a subject of jealous 
dispute between this subterranean pair. ‘The old woman, 
however, invariably got the best of the argument,—a 
triumph which, I suspect, proceeded more from her phy- 
sical than moral powers: in short, as is occasionally the 
case, the old gentleman was afraid of his companion; 
and I observed that his attitude, as he argued, very much 
resembled that of a cat in a corner, when spitting in the 
face of a terrier dog. Finding that they did not work 
happily together, 1 always managed to prevent both of 
them coming to me at once. The old woman, however, 
insisted on preparing my bath; and, with a great pole in 
one hand, stirring up the water—a thermagmeter in the 
other, and a pair of spectacles blinded with steam on her 
nose, she very good-naturedly brought the tempcrature 
of the water to the proper degree, which is said to be 27 
of Reaumur. 

After I had had my bath, the old wife being out of 
the way, I one day paid a visit of compliment to her hus- 
band, who had shown, by many little attempted atten- 
tions, that he was as anxious as his partner to serve me. 
With great delight, he showed me several bottles full of 
serpents; and then, opening a wooden box, he took out, 
as a fisherwoman would handle eels, some very long 
ones,—one of which (first looking over his shoulder to 
see that a certain personage was away) he put upon a 
line, which she had stretched across the room for drying 
clothes. In order, I suppose, to demonstrate to me that 
the reptile was harmless, he took it off the rope, along 
which it was moving very quickly ; and, without submit- 
ting his project for my approbation, he suddenly placed 
it on my breast, along which it crawled, until, stretching 
its long neck with half its body into the air, it held on, 

in a singular manner, by a single fold in the cloth, which, 

by a sort of contortion of the vertebra, it firmly grasped. 

The old man, apparently highly satisfied with this first 

act of his entertainment, gravely proceeded to show living 

serpents of all colours and sizes,—stuffed serpents, and 

serpents’ skins,—all of which seemed very proper hob- 

bies to amuse the long winter evenings of the aged ser- 

vant of Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ Bath. At last, 

however, the fellow’s dry, blanched, wrinkled face began 

to smile. Grinning, as he slowly mounted on a chair, 

he took from a high shelf a broad-mouthed, white glass 

boftle, and then, in a sort of savage ecstacy, pronouncing 

the word “ Baromer!”’ he placed it in my hands. 

The bottle was about half full of dirty water—a few 

dead flies and crumbs of bread were at the bottom—and 

near the top there was a small piece of thin wood which 


went about half across the phial. 
scaffolding, its fishy eyes staring upwards at a piece of 
coarse linen which, being tied round the mouth, served 
as a cork—the shrivelled skin of its under-jaw moving 
at every sweltering breath which it took—there sat a 
large, speckled, living toad! 


Upon this slender 


Like Sterne’s captive, he had not by his side “a bun. 


dle of sticks, notched with all the dismal days and nights 
he had passed there ;” yet their sum total was as clearly 
expressed in the unhealthy colour of the poor creature’s 
skin; and certainly, in my lifetime, I never before had 
seen what might truly be called —a sick toad, 


It was quite impossible to help pitying any living 


being, confined by itself in so miserable a dungeon. 
However, the old man’s eyes were beaming with pride 
and delight at what he conceived to be his own ingenui- 
ty—and exclaiming, ‘“‘Schones wetter!” (fine weather !) 
he pointed to the wood-work on which the poor creature 
was sitting--and then he exultingly explained that, so 
soon as it should be going to rain, the toad would get 
down into the water. 
low, grinning from ear to ear, as, mounting on the chair, 
he replaced his prisoner on the shelf. 


“ Baromet !” repeated the old fel- 


My first impression was, “ coute qui egyte,” to buy this 
barometer,—carry its poor captive to the largest marsh 
I could find,—-and then, breaking the bottle into shivers, 
to give him, what toads ap; reciate better than mankind 
—liberty ; but, on reflecting a moment, I felt quite sure 
that the old inquisitor would soon procure another sub- 
ject for torture; and, as with toads as with ourselves, 
* e’est le premier pas qui coule,” I thought it better that 





Ives.’” 
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this poor imprisoned creature, to a certain degree accus- 
tomed to his misery, should exist in it, than that a fresh 
toad should suffer:—it also occurred to me, that if 1 
should dare to purchuse his rude instrument, the inge- 
nious, unfecling old wretch of a philosopher might be 
encouraged to make others for sale. 

The old bath or “bad” man had vipers’ nests, their 
eggs, and many other Caliban curiosities, which he was 
desirous to show me; but, having seen quite enough for 
one morning’s visit, and besides, hearing his wife’s tongue 
coming along the subterranean passage, I left him—her 
—toad--reptiles, &c., to fret away their existence, while 
I rose into far brighter regions above them. 

After ascending a couple of flights of stairs, I strolled 
for some time on the little parade, which is close to the 
entrance of the old “ Bad-Haus ;” but the benches being 
all occupied by people listening to the band of music, 
and besides, not liking the artificial passages of hedges 
cut, without metaphor, to the quick, I bade adieu to the 
scene; and entering the great forest with which the hills 
in every direction were clothed to their summits, I ase 
cended a steep, broad road, (across which a couple of 
Schlangens glided close by me,) until I came to a hut, 
from whichethere is a very pleasing home-view of the 
little valley of Schlangenbad. It is certainly a most 
romantic spot, and that it had appeared so to others, was 
evident, from a marble pillar and inscription which stood 
on the edge of a precipice before me. The tale it com- 
memorated is simply beautiful. The Count de Grunne, 
the Dutch Ambassador at Frankfurt, having, in the 
healthy autumn of his life, come to Schlangenbad with 
his young wife, was so enchanted with the loveliness of 
the country, the mildness of the air, and the exquisite 
softness of the water, that, quite unable to contain him- 
self, on a black marble column he caused to be sculp- 
tured, as emblems of himself and his companion, two 
crested Schlangens, eating leaves (apparently a salad) 
ont of the same bow!--with the following pathetic in- 
scription :— 


En Reconnoissance des Deélicieuses Saisons Possées 
Igi Ensemble, par Charles Ce. de Grunne et Betsi 
Cresse de Grunne, 1830. 


Leaving this quiet sentimental bower, and descending 
the hill, I entered the great pile of buildings of the old 
Bad-Haus, or Nassauer-Hof, and as I was advancing 
along one of its endless passages I passed an open door, 
from which a busy hum proceeded, which clearly pro- 
claimed it to be a school. My grave Mentor-like figure 
was no sooner observed silently standing at its portal, 
than its master, a short, slight, hectic-looking lad, scarce- 
ly twenty, seemed to feel an unaccountable desire to form 
my acquaintance. Begging me to enter his literary 
dominion, he very modestly requested leave to be per- 
mitted to explain to me the nature of the studies he was 
imparting to his subjects—-the little creatures, from their 
benches, looking at me all the time with the same sort 
of fear with which mice look into the face of a bull-dog, 
or fregs at the terrific bill and outline of a stork. 

Iiaving, by a slight inclination, accepted this offer, the 
young domine commenced by stating that all the child- 
ren in Nassau are obliged, by order ot the duke, to go to 
school, from six to fourteen years of age ;—that the 
parents of a child, who has intentionally missed, are 
forced to pay two kreuzers the first time, four the second, 
six the third; and that, if they are too poor to pay these 
fines, they are obliged to work them out in hard labour, 
or are otherwise punished for their children’s neglect ;— 
that the inhabitants of each village pay the schoolmaster, 
among themselves, in proportions, varying according to 
their means; but that the duke prescribes what the 
children are to learn——-namely, religion, singing, reading, 
writing, scripture history, the German language, natural 
history, geography, and accounts ;--and that the mode 
of imparting this education is grounded upon the system 
of Pestalozzi. 

This introductory explanation being concluded, the 
young master notv displayed to me specimens of his 
scholars’ writing—showed me their slates covered with 
sums in the first rules of arithmetic—and then calling 
up several girls and boys, he placed his wand in the hand 
of each trembling little urchin, who, one by one, was 
desired to poingyout upon maps, which hung against the 
walls, the great oceans, seas, mountains, and capitals of 
our globe. Having expressed my unqualified approba- 
tion of the zeal and attention with which this excellent 
young man had evidently been labouring, at the arduous, 
“ never-ending, still-beginning” duties of his life, I was 
about to depart, when, as a last favour, he anxiously en- 
treated me to hear his children, for one moment, sing ; 


and striking the table with his wand, it instantly, as if 
it had been a tuning fork, called them to attention—at a 
second blow on the table, they pushed aside their slates 
and books—at a third, opening their eyes as wide as they 
could, they inflated their tiny lungs brim-full—and at a 
fourth blow, in full cry, they all opened, to my no small 
astonishment, mouths which, in blackness of inside, ex- 
actly resembled a pack of King Charles’s spaniels: had 
the children been drinking ink, their tongues and palates 
could not have been darker; and though, accompanied 
by their master, the psalm they were singing was simply 
beautiful—and though their infantine voices, streaming 
along the endless passages, produced a reverberation 
Which was excecdingly pleasing, yet there was some- 
thing so irresistibly comic in their appearance, that any 
countenance but my own would have smiled. 

The cause of the odd-looking phenomenon suddenly 
occurred to me,—having, in the morning, observed seve- 
ral peasants, whose trowsers at the knees were stained 
perfectly black, by their having knelt down to pick bil- 
berries, which grow on the forest-covered hills of Nassau 
in the greatest profusion. ‘The children had evidently 
been grazing on the same ground, and as soon as the 
idea occurred, I observed, by their little black fingers, 
that my solution of the dark problem was correct. 

Returning to my residence, the new Bad-Haus, the 
sun, though much less weary than myself, having sunk 
to rest, I sat alone for some time in one of the bowers 
of the shrubbery belonging to the building. Occasionally 
a human figure, scarcely visible from the deep shade of 
the trees, glided slowly by me, but whether that of a 
prince or a peasant I neither knew nor cared. What 
interested me infinitely more, was to observe the fire- 
flies, which, with small lanterns in their bodies, were 
either soaring close above me, or sparkling among the 
bushes. ‘Ihe bright emerald green light which they 
possessed was lovely beyond description, yet apparently 
they had only received permission to display it so long 
as they remained on the wing—and as two young ones, 
gliding before me, rested for a moment on a rose leaf at 
my side, the instant they closed their wings they were 
left together in total darkness. Some (probably old ones) 
steadily sailing, passed me, as if on business, while others, 
dancing in the air, had evidently no object except plea- 
sure; yet, whether flying in a circle or in a line, each 
little creature, as it proceeded, gaily illuminated its own 
way; and, like a pure, cheerful, well-conditioned mind, 
it also shed a trifling lustre on whatever it approached. 

As I sat here alone in the dark, I could not drive from 
my mind the interesting picture I had just been witness- 
ing in the little village school of Schlangenbad. 

We are all in England so devotedly attached to that 
odd, easily pronounced, but cifficult to be defined word— 
liberty, that there is, perhaps, nothing we should all at 
dnee set our backs, our faces, and our heads against 
more, than a national compulsatory system of education, 
similar to that prescribed in Nassau, and yet, if law has 
the power to punish crime, there seems at first to exist 
no very strong reason why it should not also be permit- 
ted, by education, to prevent it. Every respectable pa- 
rent in our country will be ready to admit, that the most 
certain recipe fur making his son a useful, a happy, and 
a valuable member of society, is carefully to attend to 
the cultivation of his mind. We all believe that good 
seeds can be sown there, that bad ones can be eradicated 
—-that ignorance leads a child to error and crime—that 
his mental darkness, like a town, can be illuminated— 
that the judgment (his only weapon against his passions) 
can, like the blacksmith’s arm, by use, be strengthened ; 
and if it be thus universally admitted that education is 
one of the most valuable properties a rational being can 
bequeath to his own child, it would seem to follow that 
a parental government might claim (at least before 
Heaven) nearly as much right to sentence a child to 
education, as a criminal to the gallows. Nevertheless, 
as a curious example of the difference in national taste, 
it may be observed, that though in England judges and 
juries can any where be found to condemn the body, 
they would every where be observed to shrink at the 
very idea of chastening the mind; they see no moral or 
religious objection to imprison the former, but they all 
agree that it would be a political offence to liberate the 
latter. Although our poor laws oblige every parish to 
feed, house, and clothe its offspring, yet in Engjand it is 
thought wrong to enforce any national provision for the 
mind, and yet the Duke of Nassau might argue, that in 
a civilised community children have no more natural 
right to be brought up ignorant than naked ; in short, 
that if the mildest government be justified in foreing a 
man, for decency’s sake, to envelop his body, it might 





equally claim the power of obliging him, for the welfare, 





prosperity, and advancement of the community—to de- 
velop his mind. 

Into so complicated an argument I feel myself quite 
incompetent to enter, yet were I at this moment to be 
leaving this world, there is no one assertion I think I 
could more solemnly maintain—there is no important 
fact Iam more seriously convinced of—and there is no 
evidence which, from the observation of my whole life, 
I could more conscientiously deliver, than that, as far as 
I have been capable of judging, our system of education 
in England has produced, dves produce, and so long as it 
be persisted in, must produce, the most lamentable poli- 
tical effects. 

Strange as it may sound, I believe few people will, on 
reflection, deny, what a most remarkable difference exists 
between a man and what is termed mankind—in fact, 
between the intelligence of the human being and that of 
the species to which he belongs. 

If a man of common or of the commonest abilities be 
watched throughout a day, it is quite delightful to re- 
mark how cleverly he adapts his conduct to the various 
trifling unforeseen circumstances which occur—how 
shrewdly, as through a labyrinth, he pursues his own in- 
terests, and with what alacrity he can alter his plans, or, 
as it is vulgarly termed, change his mind, the instant it 
becomes advisable for him to do so. Appeal to him on 
any plain subject, and you find him gifted with quick 
perception, possessed with ready judgment, and with his 
mind sparkling with intelligence. Now, mix a dozen 
such men together, and intellect instantly begins to co- 
agulate ; in short, by addition you have produced sub- 
traction. One man means what he cannot clearly ex- 
plain—another ably expresses what he did not exactly 
mean—one, while disputing his neighbour’s judgment, 
neglects his own—another indolently reclines his head 
upon his neighbour’s brain—one does not care to see— 
another forgets to foresee—in short, though any one pilot 
could steer the vessel into port, with twelve at the helm, 
she inevitably runs upon the rocks. Now, instead of a 
dozen men, if any thing be committed to the care, judg- 
ment, or honour of a large body, or, as it is not im- 
properly termed, a “ corporation” of men, their torpor, 
apathy, and sloth, is infinitely increased, and when, in- 
stead of a corporation, it be left to that nonentity, a 
whole nation—the total neglect it meets with is beyond 
all remedy. In short, the individuals of a community, 
compared with the community itself, are like a swarin of 
bees compared with bees that have swarmed or clung to- 
gether in a lump, and as the countryman stands shaking 
the dull mass from the bough, one can scarcely believe 
that it is composed of little, active, intelligent, busy crea- 
tures, each armed with a sting as well as with know- 
ledge, and arrangements which one can hardly sufficiently 
admire. If this theory be correct, it will account at once 
for our unfortunate system of education in England, 
which being every body’s duty, is therefore nobody’s duty, 
and which, like 


“ The child whom many fathers share, 
Has never known a father’s care.” 


In the evening of a long, toilsome life, if a man were 
to be obliged solemnly to declare what, without any ex- 
ception, has been the most lovely thing which on the 
surface of this earth it has been his good fortune to wit- 
ness, I conceive that, without hesitation, he might reply 
— The mind of a young child. Indeed, if we believe that 
creation, with all its charms, was beneficently made for 
man, it seems almost to follow that his mind, that mirror 
in which every minute object is to be reflected, must be 
gifted with a polish sufficiently high to enable it to re- 
ceive the lovely and delicate images created for its enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly, we observe with what delight a 
child beholds light—colours—flowers—fruit, and every 
new object that meets his eye; and we all know that be- 
fore his judgment be permitted to interfere, for many 
years he feels, or rather suffers, a thirst which is almost 
insatiable. 

fle desires, and very naturally desires, to know what 
the moon is?—-what are the stars ?——where the rain, 
wind, and storm come from ? With innocent simplicity 
he asks, what becomes of the light of a candle when it 
is blown out? Any story or any history he greedily 
devours ; and so strongly does his youthful mind retain 
every sort of image impressed upon it, that it is well 
known his after life is often incapable of obliterating the 
terror depicted there by an old nurse's tales of ghosts 
and hobgoblins of darkness. 

Now with their minds in this pure, healthy, and vo- 
racious state, the sons of our noblest families, and of the 
most estimable people in the country, are, after certain 
preparations, eventually sent to those slaughter-houses 
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of the understanding, our public schools, where, weaned 
from the charms of the living wor!d, they are nailed to 
the study of two dead languages--lixe galley-slaves, 
they are chained to their oars, and are actually flogged 
if they neglect to labour. Instead of imbibing know- 
ledge suited to their youthful age, they are made to 
learn the names of Actwon’s hounds—to study the life 
of Alexander’s horse—to know the fate of Alcibiades’ 
dog ;—in short, it is too well known that Dr. Lempricre 
made 30001. a-year by the sale of a dictionary, in which 
he nad amassed, * for the use of schools,” tales and 
rubbish of this description. The poor boy at last “ gets,” 
as it is termed, * into Ovid,” where he is made to study 
every thing which human ingenuity could invent to 
sully, degrade, and ruin the mind of a young person. 
The Almighty Creator of the universe is caricatured 
by a set of grotesque personages termed gods and god- 
desses, so grossly sensual, so inordinately licentious, 
that were they to-day to appear in London, before sun- 
set they would probably be every one of them, where 
they ought to be—at the tread-mill. The poor boy, 
however, must pour over all their amours, natural and 
unnatural ;—he must learn the birth, parentage, and 
education of cach, with the names of their numerous 
offspring, earthly as well as unearthly. He must study 
love-letters from the heavens to the earth, and metamor- 
phoses which have almost all some low, impure object. 
The only geography he learns is “ the world known to 
the ancients.” Although a member of the first mari- 
time nation on the globc, he learns no nautical science 
but that possessed by people who scarcely dared to leave 
their shores; all his knowledge of military life is that 
childish picture of it which might be entitled “ war 
without gunpowder.” But even the little which on these 
subjects he does learn, is so mixed up with fable, that 
kis mind gets puzzled and debilitated to such a degree, 
that he becomes actually unable to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and when he reads that Hannibal melted 
the Alps with vinegar, he does not know whether it be 
really true or not. ; 

In this degraded state, with the energy and curiosity 
of their young minds blunted—actually nauseating the 
intellectual food which they had once so naturally de- 
sired, a whole batch of boys at the age of about four- 
teen* are released from their schools to go on board men 
of war, where they are to strive to become the heroes of 
their day. They sail from their country ignorant of al- 
most every thing that has happened to it since the days 
of the Romans—having been obliged to look upon all the 
phenomena of nature, as well as the mysteries of art, 
without explanation, their curiosity for information on 
such subjects has subsided. ‘hey lean against the cap- 
stan, but know nothing of its power—they are surround- 
ed by mechanical contrivances of every sort, but under- 
stand them no more than they do the stars in the 
firmament. They steer from one country to another, 
ignorant of the customs, manners, prejudices, or lan- 
guages of any; they know nothing of the effect of cli- 
mate—it requires almost a fever to drive them from the 
sun ; in fact, they possess no practical knowledge. The 
first lesson they learn from adversity is their own guilt- 
less ignorance, and no sooner are they in real danger, 
than they discover how ill spent*has been the time they 
have devoted to the religion of the heathen—how vain it 
is in affliction to patter over the names of Actewon and 
his hounds! 

That in spite of all these disadvantages, a set of high- 
bred, noble-spirited young men, eventually become, as 
they really do, an honour to their country, is no proof 
that their early education has not done all in its power 
to prevent them. But, to return to those we left at our 
public schools. 

As these boys rise, they become, as we all know, more 
and more conversant in the dead languages, until the 
fatal period arrives, when, proudly laden with these two 
panniers, they proceed to one of our universities Ar- 
riving, for instance, at Oxford, they find a splendid high 
street, magnificently illuminated with gas, filled with 
handsome shops, traversed by the mail, Macadamized, 
and, like every other part of our great comnf@rcial coun- 





* At this age I myself left my classical school, 
scarcely knowing the name of a single river in the new 
world—tired almust to death of the history of the'Llissus. 
In after life I entered a river of America more than five 
times as broad as from Dover to Calais—and with re- 
spect to the Ilissus, which had received in my mind such 
distorted importance, I will only say, that I have repeat- 
edly walked across it in about twenty seconds, withvut 
wetting my ancles ! 


try, beaming with modern intelligence. In this street, 
however, they are not permitted to reside, but, conducted 
to the right and left, they meander among mouldering 
monastic-looking buildings, until they reach the cloisters 
of the particular college to which they are sentenced to 
belong. By an ill-judged misnomer, they are from this 
moment encouraged, even by their preceptors, to call 
each other men; and a man of seventeen, “ too tall for 
school,” talks of another man of eightcen, as gravely as 
I always mention the name of Methusalem. What their 
studies are, will sufficiently appear from what is required 
of them, when they come before the public as candidates 
for their degrees. Atthis examination, which is to give 
them, throughout the country, the rank of finished 
scholars, these self-entitled men are gravely examined 
first of all in divinity,—and then, as if in scorn of it, al- 


most in the same breath, they descant about the Gop of 


this vice, and the Gop of that; in short, they are obliged 
to translate any two heathen authors in Latin, and any 
other two in Greek, they themselves may select. ‘They 
are next examined in Aristotle’s moral philosophy, and 
their examination, like their education, being now con- 
cluded, their minds being now decreed to be brim full, 
they are launghed into their respective grades of society, 
as accomplished, polished men, who have reaped the in- 
estimable advantages of a good classical education. But 
it is not these gentlemen that I presume to ridicule ; on 
the contrary, I firmly believe, that the 12,000 students, 
who at one time are generally at Oxford, are as high- 
minded, as highly talented, as anxious to improve them- 
selves, as handsome, and, in every sense of the word, as 
fine a set of lads as can any where be met with in a body 
on the face of the globe. I also know that all our most 
estimable characters, all the most enlightened men our 
country has ever produced, have, generally speaking, 
been members of one of our universities; but, in spite of 
all this, will any reasonable being seriously maintain 
that the workmanship has been equal to the materials? 
I mean, that their education has been equal to them- 
selves? 

Let any one weigh what they have not learnt against 
what they have, and he will find that the difference is 
exactly that which exists between creation itself, and a 
satchel of musty books. I own they are skilfully con- 
versant in the latter; I own that they have even deserved 
prizes for having made verses in imitation of Sappho— 
odes in imitation of Horace—epigrams after the model 
of the Anthologia, as well as after the mode of Martial ; 
but what has the university taught them of the former ? 
Has it even informed them of the discovery of America ? 
Has it given them the power of conversing with the pea- 
sant of any one nation in Europe? Has it explained to 
them any one of the wonderful works of creation? Las 
it taught them a single invention of art? Has it shown 
the young landed proprietor how to measure the smallest 
field on his estate? Has it taught him cven the first 
rudiments of economy? Has it explained to him the 
principle of a common puinp? Has it fitted him in any 
way to stand in that distinguished situation which by 
birth and fortune he is honestly entitled to hold? Has 
it given him any agricultural information, any commer- 
cial knowledge, any acquaintance with mankind, or with 
business of any sort or kind; and, lastly, has it made 
him modestly sensible of his own ignorance ?—or has it, 
on the contrary, done all in its power to make him fee! 
not only perfectly satisfied with his own acquirements, 
but conteinpt for those whose minds are only filled with 
plain useful knowledge ? 

I had retired to rest much pleased with Schlangenbad 
and all that belonged to it, when about midnight I was 
awakened by a general slamming of doors, windows and 
shutters, occasioned by a most violent gale of wind, and 
on opening my eyes the bright moonlight scene, which, 
without even moving my head, I beheld, was mysteri- 
ously grand and imposing. Although the moon which 
had just risen was as I lay not discernible through my 
windows, yet its silvery light beamed so strongly, that 
the two little whitewashed mill-cottages in the valley 
seemed to be even brighter than I had observed them dur- 
ing the day. But what particularly attracted my attention 
was the apparent wreathing of those great hills which, 
as if they had only just been rent asunder, hemmed me 
in. Every tree on them was bending and waving from 
the violence of the squall, and as cloud after cloud rapid- 
ly hurried across the moon, sometimes obscuring and 
then suddenly restoring to my view the strange prospect, 
the uncertainty of this undulating movement gave « 
supernatural appearance to tlie scene, which more re- 
sembied the fiction of a dream, or of a romance, than 
any possible effect of wind on trees. The clean, glisten- 
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ing foliage seemed scarcely able to stand against the 





gale, which still continued to increase, until a loud peal 
of thunder, followed by a few heavy drops, announced a 
calm which was no sooner established, than the light of 
the moon appeared to be converted by nature into a heavy 
deluge of rain. For some few moments, I listened, 1 
believe, to the refreshing sound, and to the rushing of the 
stream beneath me, but as the darkness around me in- 
creased, my eyes closed, and I again dropped off to sleep. 

The little society of Schlangenbad, like that of most 
of the towns and villages in this part of Germany, is com- 
posed of Lutherans, Catholics, and Jews. ‘The two for- 
mer sects have each a place of worship allotted to them 
in the old Bad-Haus or Nassauer-Hof, and their two 
chambers, standing nearly oppposite to each other, re- 
mind me very strongly of those twin-roads which in 
England often lead from one little country town to an- 
other. On each is the stranger invited to travel—one 
boasts that it is the nearest by half a quarter of a mile, 
the other brags that “it avoids the bill.” Such is the 
distinction between the two Christian sects at Schlan- 
genbad ;—both start from the same point—both strain 
for the same goal, and yet they querulously refuse to 
travel together ! 

After having spent two or three days in rambling up 
and down the valley, searching for and admiring its se- 
questered beauties, like Rasselas, I felt anxious to scale 
the mountains which surrounded me, and accordingly 
enquired for a path, which I was told would extricate 
me from my happy valley ; however, after [ had continu- 
ed on it some way, tancying I couid attain the suinmit 
by a shorter cut, 1 attempted to ascend the mountain by 
a straight course. For some time I appeared to succeed 
pretty well, feeling every moment encouraged at observ- 
ing how high I had risen above the grassy valley be- 
neath: however, the mountain grew steeper, and the 
trees thicker and larger, until I began to find that I had 
a much heavier job on my hands than I had bargained 
for ; nevertheless, upwards | proceeded, winding my way 
through some magnificent oak timber, until at last I at- 
tained actually the top of the mountain ; yet so surround- 
ed was I by trees, that, very much to my disappointment, 
I found it impossible to see ten yards befure me. For a 
considerable distance I walked along the ridge, hoping 
to find some gap or open spot which would enable me to 
get a glimpse of the country beneath me, but in vain,— 
for go where I would, I was like a reptile crawling 
through a field of standing corn; in short, nothing could 
I see but trees, and even they appeared to be of no value, 
as a great number of stately oaks were in every direc. 
tion rotting just as if they were beyond the reach and 
ken of mankind. As I was winding between these tim- 
ber trees, hoping, at least, to sce deer or wild game of 
some sort, it began to rain, and though I had no disposi- 
tion, on that account, to abandon my object, yet abso- 
lutely not knowing where to seek it, | was almost in 
despair, when it occurred to me to climb one of the trees; 
and the idea had no sooner entered my head, than I felt 
quite angry with myself for not having thought of it 
before: however, 1 was some little time before 1 could 
find one to suit, for to swarm up the huge body of any 
of the great oaks would have been quite impossible. As 
soon as | found a tree adapted to my purpose, I climbed 
it, in spite of the rain, and 1 was no sooner in the posi- 
tion of King Charles the Second than | witnessed one of 
the most splendid views which can well be conceived. 

Beneath me was the Rhine, glistening and meander. 
ing in its course, while nearly opposite and beneath me 
lay Bingen, which appeared to be basking on the banks 
of alake. Almost every one who has travelled on the 
Rhine speaks in raptures of this part of it, yet the view 
I enjoyed, seated on the limb of my tree, was altogether 
superior to what they could have witnessed, because at 
one view 1 beheld the beauties which they had only suc- 
cessively admired. The hills on which I was placed 
were clothed to their summits with foliage, feathering 
down to the very water’s edge ; and instead of the little 
portion of the river, which, as one niggles along, is seen 
bit by bit from the steam-boat, its whole course seemed 
to be displaying itself to my view. The opposite shore 
was comparatively flat, and as far as 1 could see, a 
boundless fertile wine country appeared to extend there. 
The shower which was still falling in heavy drops upon 
my tree, only belonged to the mountain on which it 
stood, for the whole country and river beneath were 
basking in sunshine. It was really delightful to enjoy 
at once the sight of so many beautiful objects, and I 
hardiy knew whether to admire most the lovely little 
islands which seemed floating at anchor in the Rhine, or 
the vast expanse of continent which was prostrate before 
me; but without continuing the description, any one who 
will only look in his map for Bingen, and then imagine 
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an old man seated in the clouds above it, will perceive 
what a salient angle { occupied, and what a magnificent 
prospect I enjoyed. ; . 
As soon as 1 had imbibed a sufficient dose of it, 1 
commenced my descent, which was of course easy 
enough when compared with the fatigue I had suffered 
in attaining the object. The trees were dripping, and 
the mossy surface of the ground made my feet equally 
wet; however, rapidly descending, I soon got first a 
glimpse of my own window in the New Bad-haus, then 
a peep of the little quiet mills whose wheels I saw slow- 
ly turning under the clear bright water that sparkled 
above them; and really when I at last got down to the 
green secluded valley of Schlangenbad, I felt that I 
would not exchange its peaceful tranquillity for the pos- 
session of all the splendid objects I had just witnessed. 
Yet in viewing this humble scene, as well as in revel- 
ing over that magnificent prospect where space and 


wood secmed to be infinite, the very air smelling of 


health and freedom, there was a small feature in the 
picture which gave me very painful reflections. ‘There 
are perhaps many who will say, that two or three pea- 
sants’ roofs are specks, which (whatever sad secrets may 
lie hidden bencath them) ought not to disturb the mind 
of the spectator, being objects much too insignificant to 
be worthy of his notice; yet the more I observed the 
splendour of the mountain scenery,—the more the ver- 
dant valley seemed to rejoice,—the more the wild deer, 
dashing by me, appeared to enjoy the gifts of creation, 
—the more difficult did 1 find it to forget the abject 
poverty of the two or three poor families which were in- 
habiting this smiling valley ; and (on the principle of not 
muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn) it certainly 
did seem to me hard, that, surrounded as these poor peo- 
ple are by an almost boundless forest of timber trees, 
quantities of which, stag-headed, are actually returning 
to the dust from which they sprung, they should by the 
laws of their country be rigidly forbidden to collect fuel 
to cheer the inclemency of the winter, or even with their 
fingers to tear up a little wild grass from beneath the 
trees for their cow. 

Considering that the storm, like the wind, cometh 
where it listeth, afflicting the poor man even more than 
the well-sheltered rich one, it seems hard, in districts so 
nearly uninhabited, that when the oak tree is levelled 
with the ground, the mountain peasant who has weather- 
ed the gale should be prevented from plundering this 
wreck of the desolate forest in which he has been born. 
Nevertheless, that such is the case, will be but too evi- 
dent from the following short extracts from a very long 


list of forest penalties, rigidly enforced by the Duke of 


Nassau :— 
FORFST PENALTIES. 
For a load of sear wood, Fine. 
Achild, . ... . . .» 34 kreuzers. 


Grown-up person 54 do. 

If it be green wood, the fine is doubled. 

For a load of dead leaves, 

Achild, . . . . . . « 26 to 28 kreuzers. 
Grown-up person, . . . . 46 to 48 do. 

For a load of green grass. 
a 30 kreuzers. 
Grown-up person, . - + 50do. 

Should a sickle or scythe be used, the fine then be- 
comes doubled; likewise for a second trespass: for a 
third, imprisonment ensues. 

It is against the Duke’s laws to take birds’ nests ; even 
those of birds of prey cannot be taken without the per- 
mission of the keeper of the forests. 

For a nest taken of common singing-birds, 5 florins. 

For nightingalesa, . . .. 4.2.2: =. #£2.415do. 

Should the nest be taken out of a pleasure-ground, the 
fine then becomes doubled. 

It may appear to many people quito impossible that 
these penalties can be enforced in desolate districts so 
nearly uninhabited ; nevertheless, by a sort of diamond- 
cut-diamond system, the duke’s forest officers have vari- 
ous cunning ways of detecting those who infringe them, 
and the fact is that fuel and wild grass are very often 
wanting in a solitary hovel absolutely environed by both. 

I myself was one day told that I had become liable to 
be fined eighteen kreuzers, because in a reverie I had al- 
lowed a rough pony I was riding to bend his head down 
and eat a few mouthfuls of grass ; and another day, see- 
ing a man who was driving the ass I was riding rub with 
mud the end of a switch he had just cut, I was told by 
him in answer to my enquiry, that he did so in order 
that it might not be proved he had cut it. However, lest 


these trifling data should not be deemed sufficient proof, 
I will at once add, that I have myself seen the peasants 


lying in the duke’s prison for having offended against | where we changed horses, and, what was still more im- 


these petty laws. 


portant, bartered an old postilion for a young one. For 


I took some pains to enquire what possible objection |a considerable time our road ascended, passing through 


there could be to the poor people collecting a few dead 


woods and park-like plantations belonging to the Duke 


leaves, or the rank wild grass which grows here and jof Nassau’s hunting seat “ Die Platte ;” at last we broke 
there all over the forest, and I was told that both of these }away from these coverts which had environed us, tra- 


by rotting are supposed to manure the trees, yet as I 


versing a vast undulating unenclosed country, furrowed 


have already stated, quantities of the largest timber are |by ravines and deep valleys, many of which we descend. 


to be seen decaying in every direction ! 


ed and ascended. The principal crops were potatoes, 


In a crowded, populous country, all descriptions of|barley, oats, rye, and wheat,—the three former being 


property must be clearly distinguished and most sternly 


perfectly green, the two latter completely ripe ; and as it 
protected, but in a state of nature, or in districts so near- | happened, from some reason or other, that these sets of 


ly approaching to it as many parts of Nassau, the same |crops were generally sown on the same sort of land, it 
rule is not applicable—the same necessity does not exist;|constantly occurred that the entire produce of some hills 
and under such circumstances, the punishment inflicted] wore the green dress of spring, while other eminences 


upon a child for tearing up wild grass with his hands|were as wholly clothed in the rich dusky garments of 


most certainly is (and who can deny it?) greater than the }autumn. The harvest, however, not having commenced, 


offence. 


and the villages being, generally speaking, hidden in the 


It is with no hostile or bad feeling towards the Duke |ravines, the crops often seemed to be without owners. 
of Nassau that I mention these details; he is a person-| Descending, however, into valleys, we occasionally pass- 
age much beloved in his duchy, and I believe with great|ed through several very large villages, which were 
reason is he respected there, yet his forest laws no one] generally paved, or rather studded with paving-stones ; 
surely can admire; and though custom certainly has |and as the carriage-wheels hopped from one to another, 
sanctioned them,—though the humble voiee of those who | the sensation (being still too fresh in my memory) J had 
have suffered under them has hitherto been too feeble to|rather decline to describe: suffice it to say, that the 
reach his ears,—and though those about his court and | painful excitation vividly expressed in my countenance 
person are but too little disposed to awaken his attention | must have formed an odd contrast with the dull, heavy, 
to such mean complaints,—yet no one can calmly see}half-asleep faces which, as if raised from the grave by 
and foresee the state of political feeling in Germany |the rattling of my springs as well as joints, just showed 
without @dmitting that the most humble traveller (and {themselves at the windows, as if to scare me as I passed. 
why not an English one?) may render the Duke of Nas-} From poverty, their mountain air and meagre food, the 


sau a friendly service by bringing into daylight, unveiled 


inhabitants of all these villages looked dreadfully wan, 


by flattery, an act of oppression in his government,/and really there was a want of animation among the 
which, while it has most probably escaped his attention, | young people, as well as the old, which it was quite dis- 
is seditiously hoarded up by his political enemies to form |tressing to witness; the streets seemed nearly deserted, 
part of that fulerum which they are secretly working at,]while the mud houses, with their unpainted windows, 


in order to effect by it, if possible, his downfall. 


A griev-|appeared to be as dry and cheerless as their inmates; 


ance, like a wound, often only requires to be laid open to}here and there were to be seen children, with hair re- 
be cured ; whereas if, deeply seated, it be concealed from | sembling in colour and disorder a bunch of flax—but no 
view, like gun-powder imbedded in a rock, when once | youthful merriment, no playfulness—in short, they were 
the spark does reach it, it explodes with a violence pro-|evidently sapless chips off the old wooden blocks which 
portionate to the power which would vainly have at-|were still gaping at me from the window-frames. 


tempted to smother it in the earth. 
—>— 


NIEDER-SELTERS. 


At one of these solemn villages the postilion stopped 


ata “ gast-housc,” to bait his horses. Odd as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless true, that German-post horses 
have seldom what we should term bridles. Snaflle-bits 


Having in various countries drunk so much and heard jending with 'T’s instead of rings, being put into their 
so much of the celebrated refreshing Selters or Selzer |mouths, are hooked (by these ‘T’s) to iron billets in the 
water, 1 determined one lovely morning to exchange the | head-pieces of common stable halters, by which arrange- 


pleasure of rambling about the woods of Schlangenbad |r 


ment, to feed the animals, it is only necessary, without 


for the self-imposed duty of visiting the brunnen of Nie-|taking them from the carriage, to unhook one end of the 
der-Selters : accordingly, I managed to procure a car-|bits, which then immediately fall from their mouths; a 
riage, and with three post-horses away I trotted, sitting | slight trough on four legs is then placed before them, and 
as upright and as full of exuberant enjoyment as our |the traveller generally continues, as I did, to sit in his 
great departed lexicographer in his hack chaise. The|carriage watching the horses eating up slices of black 
macadamised road on which I travelled, with the sight |rye bread. 


of men and boys sitting by its side, spitefully cracking 
with slight hammers little stones upon flat big onee, |i 


In England, there is no surer recipe known for mak- 
ng a pair of horses suddenly run away with one’s car. 





might easily have reminded me of old England ; but five 
women, each carrying on her head sixteen large stone 
bottles of Schlangenbad water to wash the faces of the 
ladies of Schwalbach—the dress of three peasants with 
long pipes in their mouths—a little cart drawn by two 
cows—the Prince of Saxe Coburg in a rough carriage 
pulled by horses without blinkers and in rope harness— 
an immense mastiff, driving before him to be slaughter- 
ed a calf not a week old, and scarcely as high as himself 
—all these trifling incidents, combined with the magni- 
ficent outline of wooded hills which towered above the 
road, constantly reminded me that I was still under the 
political roof, and in the dominions, of “ The Duke.” 

On arriving at Schwalbach, I learned that the re- 


riage, than by taking off their blinkers to allow them to 
see it; but though our method decidedly suits us the 
best, yet in Germany the whole system of managing 
horses from beginning to end is completely different from 
ours. ‘Whether there is most of the horse in a German, 
or of the German in a horse, is a nice point on which 
people might argue a great deal ; but the broad fact real- 
ly is, that Germans live on more amicable terms with 
their horses, and understand their dispositions infinitely 
better, than the English; in short, they treat them as 
horses, while we act towards them, and drill them, as if 
they were men; and in case any one skould doubt that 
Germans are better horsemasters than we are, I beg to 
remind them of what is perfectly well known to the 


mainder of the journey, whieh was to occupy six hours,| British army—namely, that in the peninsular war the 
was to be performed upon roads which, in the English | cavalry horses of the German Legion were absolutely fat, 
language, are termed so very properly “cross.” Ac-|while those of our regiments were skin and bone. 


cordingly, passing under the great barren hill appropri- 


In a former chapter I have already endeavoured to ex- 


ated to the Schwein-General of Langen-Schwalbach, we | plain, that instead of reining a horse’s head up, as we do, 
followed for some time the course of a green grassy val-| for draught, the Germans encourage the animal to keep 
ley, the herbage of which had just been cut for the se-|it down; but besides this, in all their other arrangements 


cond time : and then getting into a country much afflict- | they inva 
ed with hills, the horses were either straining to ascend |stinct of the beast. 


jly attend to the temper, character, and in- 
For instance, in harness, they en- 


them, or suffering equally severely in the descent. In|trust these sensible animals (who are never known to 
many places the road was hardly as broad as the car-|forget what they have once seen) with the free use of 
riage, and there was generally a precipice on one side, I {their eyes. ‘The horses see the wheel strike a stone, and 
might occasionally have felt a little nervous had it not}they avoid the next one; if they drag the carriage against 
been for sundry jolts happily just violent enough to pre-|a post, they again observe the effect; and seeing at all 


vent the mind thinking of any thing else. 


times what is behind them, they know that by kicking 


Passing the Eisenhammer, a water-mill lifting an im-|they would hurt therselves; when passengers and pos- 
mense hammer, which forges iron by its fall, (a lion|tilion dismount, from attentive observation, they are as 
which the water-drinkers of Schwalbach generally visit,)|sensible as we are that the draught will suddenly be- 
I proceeded through the village of Newhof to Wurges,|come less, and, consequently, rejoicing at being thus left 
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to themselves, instead of wishing to run away, they in. 
variably are rather disposed to stand still. 

As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often too apt 
to term.it, “lazy,” they see the postilion threaten them 
with his whip, they know perfectly well the limits of his 
patience, and that after eight, ten, or twelve threats, there 
will come a blow : as they travel along, one eye is always 
shrewdly watching the driver—the moment he begins 
the heavy operation of lighting his pipe, they immedi- 
ately slacken their pace, knowing, as well as Archimedes 
could have proved, that he cannot strike fire and them at 
the same time ; every movement in the carriage they re- 
mark ; and to any accurate observer who meets a Ger- 
man vehicle, it must often be perfectly evident that the 
poor horses know and feel, even better than himself, that 
they are drawing a coachman, and three heavy baron. 
esses with their maid, and that to do that on a hot sum- 
mer’s day is—no joke. When their driver urges them to 
proceed, he does it by degrees; and they are stopped, not 
as bipeds, but in the manner quadrupeds would stop 
themselves. 

Now, though we all like our own way best, let us for 
a moment (merely while the horses are feeding) contrast 
with the above description our English mode of treating 
a horse. 

In order to break in the animal to draught, we put a 
collar round his ‘neck, a crupper under his tail, a pad on 
his back, a strap under his belly, with traces at his sides, 
and lest he should see that though these things tickle 
and pinch, they have not power to do more, the poor in- 
telligent creature is blinded with blinkers ; and in this 
fearful state of ignorance, with a groom or two at his 
head and another at his side, he is, without his know- 
ledge, fixed to the pole and splinter-bar of a carriage. If 
he kicks, even at a fly, he suddenly receives a heavy 
punishment, which he does not comprehend-~something 
has struck him, and has hurt him severely ; but as fear 
magnifies all danger, so, for aught we know or care, he 
may fancy that the splinter-bar, which has cut him, is 
some hostile animal, and expect, when the pole bumps 
against his legs, to be again assailed in that direction. 

Admitting that in time he gets accustomed to these 
phenomena, becoming what we term steady in harness, 
still, to the last hour of his existence, he does not clearly 
understand what it is that is hampering him, or what 
is that rattling noise which is always at his heels: 
the sudden sting of the whip is a pain with which he 
gets but too well acquainted, yet the “unde derivatur” 
of the sensation he cannot explain—he neither knows 
when it is coming, nor where it comes from. If any 
trifling accident, or even irregularity, occurs—if any little 
harinless strap, which ought to rest upon his back, hap- 
pens to fall to his side—the poor, noble, intelligent ani- 
mal, deprived of his eyesight, the natural lanterns of the 
mind, is instantly alarmed: and though from constant 
heavy draught he may literally, without metaphor, be on 
his last legs, yet if his blinkers should happen to fall off, 
the sight of his own master—of his very own pimple- 
faced mistress—and of his own fine yellow carriage in 
motion—would scare him so dreadfully, that off he 
would probably start, and the more they all pursued him 
the faster would he fly! 

I am aware that many of my readers, especially those 
of the fairer sex, will feel disposed to excjaim—Why 
admire German horses? Can there be any in creation 
better fed or warmer clothed than our own? In black 
and silver harness are they not ornamented nearly as 
highly as ourselves? Is there any amusement in town 
which they do not attend? Do we not take them to the 
Italian Opera, to balls, plays, to hear Paganini, &c.; and 
don’t they often go to two or three routs of a night? 
Are our horses ever seen standing before vulgar shops? 
And do they not drive to church every Sunday as regn- 
larly as ourselves ? 

Most humbly do I admit the force of these observa- 
tions ; all I persist in asserting is, that horses are foolish. 
ly fond of their eyesight—like to wear their heads awk- 
wardly, as nature has placed them; and that they have 
bad taste enough to prefer dull German grooms and 
coachman to our sharp English ones. : 

As soon as my horses had finished their black bread, 
all my idle speculations concerning them vanished ; the 
snafile-bits were put into their mouths—the trough re- 
moved—and on we proceeded to a village where we 
again changed. 

The features of the country now began to grow larger 
than ever; and though crops, green and brown, were, as 
far as the eye could reach, gently waving around me, 
yet the want of habitations, plantations, and fences, gave 
to the extensive prospect an air of desolation: the pic- 


ever, this deficiency was soon most delightfully supplied 
by the identical object I was in search of—namely, the 
brunnen and establishment of Nieder-Selters, whieh sud- 
denly appeared on the road side close before me, scarcely 
a quarter of a mile from its village. 

The moment I entered the great gate of the enclosure 
which, surrounded by a high stone wall, occupies about 
eight acres of ground, so strange a scene presented itself 
suddenly to my view, that my first impression was, I had 
discovered a new world inhabited by brown stone-bottles; 
for in all directions they were to be seen rapidly moving 
from one part of the establishment to another—standing 
actually in armies on the ground, or piled in immense 
layers or strata one above another. Such a profusion 
and such a confusion of bottles it had never entered hu- 
man imagination to conceive : and, before I could bring 
my eyes to stoop to detail, with uplifted hands I stood 
for several seconds in utter amazement. 

On approaching a large circular shed, covered with a 
slated roof, supported by posts, but open on all sides, 1 
found the single brunnen or well from which this highly 
celebrated water is forwarded to almost every quarter of 
the globe—to India, to the West Indies, the Mediterra- 
nean, Paris, London, and to almost every city in Ger- 
many. ‘The hele, which was about five feet square, was 


together ; and the bottom of the shed being boarded, it 
very much resembled, both in shape and dimensions, one 
of the hatches in the deck of a ship. 


of these crates which contained seventy bottles, a man 


scended from another arm of the crane, a fresh set of 


upon a large table or dresser,—also beneath the shed. || 
No sooner were they there, than two men, with surpris- |< 
ing activity, put a cork into each ; while two drummers, | « 
with a long stick in each of their hands hammering |« 
them down, appeared as if they were playing upon mu- 
sical glasses. t 


them off, four and five in each hand, to men who, with |! 


covered 3000 of them a day with white leather, which 
they firmly bound with packthread round the corks ; and || 
then, without placing the bottles on the ground, they de- |t 
livered them over to a man seated beside them, who|j 


boiling hot rosin; and before they had recovered from |t 
this operation, the Duke of Nassau’s seal was stamped |v 
upon them by another man, when off they were hurried, 


where they peacefully remained ready for exportation. {| 


after another, may sound simple enough, yet it must be 
kept in mind that all were performed at once ; and when | I 
bottles seventy at a time, from three o’clock in the morn- |i 
ing till seven o'clock at night (meal hours excepted), it|s 
is evident that, without very excellent arrangement, some | I 
of the squads either would be glutted with more work 
than they could perform, or would stand idle with no- 
thing to do :—no one, therefore, dares to hurry or stop ; 
the machinery, in full motion, has the singular appear-|s 
anee which I have endeavoured to describe ; and certain- |g 
ly, the motto of the place might be that of old Goethe's 
ring--“ Ohne past, ohne rast.” 

Having followed a sct of bottles from the brunnen to 





strolled to another part of the establishment, where were |a 
empty bottles calinly waiting for their turn to be filled, d 
I here counted twenty-five bins of bottles, each four 
yards broad, six yards deep, and eight fect high. A 
nuinber of young girls were carrying thirty-four of them 
at a time on their heads to an immense trough, which 
was. kept constantly full by a large fountain pipe of 
beautiful clear fresh water. The bottles on arriving here | a 
were filled brim-full (as I conceived for the purpose of |« 





ture was perhaps grand, but it wanted foreground : how- 








being washed), and were then ranged in ranks, or rather 


A small crane with | hugging in its arms one single bottle. 
three arms, to each of which there was suspended a|der-Selters, 
square iron crate or basket, a little smaller than the}carry a bottle; puberty and manhood are proved by 
brunnen, stood about ten feet off; and while peasant} bottles ; a strong man brags of the number he can carry; 
girls, with a stone bottle (holding three pints) dangling {and superannuation means being no longer able in this 
on every finger of each hand, were rapidly filling two} world to bear. . 


the store, where I left them resting from their labours, I | the evening before. 


solid colurins, of seven hundred each, there being ten 
rows of seventy bottles. 

It being now seven o’clock, a bell rung as a signal for 
giving over work, and the whole process came suddenly 
to an end; for a few seconds, the busy labourers (as in 
a disturbed ant-heap) were seen irregularly hurrying in 
all directions ; but in a very short time, all had vanished. 
For a few minutes I ruminated in solitude about the 
premises, and then set out to take up my abode for the 
night at the village, or rather town, of Nieder-Selters : 
however, I had no sooner, as I vainly thought, bidden 
adieu to bottles, than I saw, like Birnham Wood coming 
to Dunsinane, bottles approaching me in every possible 
variety of attitude. It appears that all the inhabitants 
of Nieder-Selters are in the habit of drinking in their 
houses this refreshing water; but as the brunnen is in 
requisition by the duke all day long, it is only before or 
after work that a private supply can be obtained: no 
sooner, therefore, does the evening bell ring, than every 
child in the village is driven out of its house to take 
empty bottles to the brunnen; and it was this singular 
looking legion which was now appproaching me. The 
children really looked as if they were made of bottles ; 
some wore a pyramid of them in baskets on their heads 
—some were laden with them hanging over their shoul- 


bounded by a framework of four strong beams mortised}ders before and behind—some carricd them strapped 


round their middle—all had their hands full; and little 
urchins that could scarcely walk were advancing, each 
In fact, at Nie- 
“an infant” means a being totally unable to 


. . bottles. 
The road to the brunnen is actually strewed with frag- 


turned the third by a winch, until it hung immediately | ments, and so are the ditches: and when the reader is 
over the brunnen, into which it then rapidly descended. |informed that, besides all he has so patiently heard, bot- 
The air in these seventy bottles being immediately dis- | tles are not only expended and exported, but actually are 
placed by the water, a great bubbling of course ensucd;| made at Nieder-Selters, he must admit that no writer can 
but in about twenty seconds, this having subsided, the} possibly do justice to that place unless every line of his 
crate was raised; and, while seventy more bottles de-|description contains, at least once, the word. . . . bottle. 


(‘he moralists of Nieder-Selters preach on bottles. Life, 


girls curiously carried off these full bottles, one on each | they say, is a sound bottle, and death a cracked one— 
finger of each hand, ranging them in several long rows|thoughtless men are empty bottles—drunken men are 


eaky ones; and a man highly educated, fit to appear in 
wny country, and in any society, is, of course, a bettle 
orked, rosined, and stamped with the seal of the Duke 
of Nassau. 

As soon as I reached the village inn, I found there all 
he slight accommodation [ required ; a tolerable dinner 


Another sct of young women now instantly cafried|soon smoked on the table before me; and, feeling that I 


iad seen quite enough for one day of brown stone bottles, 


sharp knives, sliced off the projecting part of the cork ;|1 ventured to order (merely for a change) a long-necked 
and this operation being over, the poor jaded bottles | glass one of a vegetable fluid superior to all the mineral 
were delivered over to women, each of whom actually | water in the world, 


The following morning, previous to returning to the 
srunnen, I strolled for some time about the village; and 
he best analysis I can offer of the Selters water, is the 
lain fact, that the inhabitants of the village, who have 


without any apology, dipped each of their noses into|drank it all their lives, are cértainly, by many degrees, 


he healthiest and ruddiest looking peasants I have any- 
vhere met with in the dominions of the Duke of Nassau. 
This day being a festival, on reaching the brunnen at 


sixteen and twenty at a time, by girls to magazines, eleven o’clock, Ll found it entirely deserted—no human 


eing was to be seen; all had been working from three 


Although this series of operations when related one|o’clock in the morning till nine, but they were now in 
church, and were not to return to their labour till twelve. 


had, therefore, the whole establishment to myself; and 


it is considered that a three armed crane # drawing up| going to the famous brunnen, my first ent was to taste 


ts water. On drinking it fresh from the source, I ob- 
erved that it possessed a strong chalybeate taste, which 
had never pereeived in receiving it from the bottle. 


The three iron crates suspended to the arms of the crane 
were empty, and there was nothing at all upon the 
wooden dressers which, the evening before, I had seen 


o busily crowded and surrounded: in the middle of the 
reat square were the stools on which the cork-covering 


women had sat; while, at some distance to the left, were 
the solid columns, or regiments, of uncorked bottles, 
which I had seen filled brimfull with pure crystal water 


On approaching this brown looking 
rmy, I was exceedingly surprised at observing from a 
istance, that several of the bottles were noseless, and I 


was wondering why such should ever have been filled, 
when, on getting close to these troops, I perceived, to 
my utter astonishment, that not only about one third of 
them were in the same mutilated state, but that their 
noses were calmly lying by their sides supported by the 


djoining bottles! What could possibly have been the 


ause of the fatal disaster which in one single night had 
dreadfully disfigured them, I was totally at a loss t 
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imagine: the devastation which had taken place resem- 
bled the riddling of an infantry regiment under a heavy 
fire ; yet few of our troops, even at Waterloo, lost so 
great a proportion of their men as had fallen in twelve 
hours among these immovable phalanxes of bottles. 
Had they béen corked, one might have supposed that 
they had exploded, but why nothing but their noses had 
suffered I really felt quite incompetent to explain. 

As itis always better honestly to confess one’s ignorance, 
rather than exist under its torture, with a firm step I] 
walked to the door of the governor of the brunnen; and 
sending up to him a card, bearing the name under which 
I travelled, he instantly appeared, politely assuring me 
that he shouid have much pleasure in affording any in- 
formation I desired. 

Instantly pointing to the noseless bottles, my instructor 
was good enough to inform me, that bottles in vast 
numbers being supplied to the duke from various manu- 
factories, in order to prove them, they are filled brimfall 
(as I had seen them) with water, and being left-in that 
state for the night, they are the next morning visited by 
an officer of the duke, whose wand of office is a thin, 
longhandled, little hammer, which at the moment hap- 
pened to be lying before us on the ground. 

It appears that the two prevailing sins to which stone 
bottles are prone, are having cracks, and being porous, 
in cither of which case they, of course, in twelve hours, 
leak a little. 

The dake’s officer, who is judge and jury in his own 
court-yard, carrics his own sentences into execution with 
a rapidity which even our lord chancellor himself can 
only hope eventually to imitate. Glancing his hawk- 
like eye along each line, the instant he sees a bottle not 
brimfull, without listening to long-winded arguments, he 
aut once decides “that there can be no mistake—that 
there shall be no mistake ;” and thus at one blow or tap 
of the hammer, off goes the culprit’s nose. “So much 
for Buckingham !” 

Feeling quite relieved by this solution of the mystery, 
I troubled the governor with a few questions, to reply to 
which he very kindly conducted me to his counting-house, 
where, in the most liberal and gentlemanlike manner, he 
gave me all the data IT required. 

The following, which L extracted from the day-book, 
is a statement showing the number of bottles which were 
filled for exportation ducing the year 1832, with the pro- 
portionate number filled daring each month. 


Large. Small. 

January, 1832 301 25 
February 9,235 2,100 
March 304,529 95,714 
April 207,887 49,562 
May 167,706 61,589 
June 155,688 14,063 
July 76,086 16,388 
August 58,848 9,159 
September 27,216 9,555 
October 23,512 3,297 
November 2,523 25 
December ’ 151 44 

1,033,662 261,521 


Besides the above, there is a private consumption, 
amounting, on an average, to very nearly half a million 
of bottles per annum. 

It will, I hope, be recollected that by the time a bottle 
is sealed it has undergone fifteen operations, all perform- 
ed by different people. ‘The duke, in his payments, 
does not enter into these details, but delivering his own 
bottles, he gives seventeen and a half kreuzers (nearly six- 
pence) for every hundred, large or small, which are 
placed, filled, in his magazines. 'The peasants, therefore, 
either share their labour and profits among themselves, 
or the whole of the operations are occasionally perform- 
ed by the different members of one family ; but so much 
activity is required in constantly stooping and carrying 
off the bottles, that this work is principally performed 
by young women of eighteen or nineteen, assembled 
from all the neighbouring villages ; and who, by working 
from three in the morning till seven at night, can gain a 
florin a day, or thirty florins a month, Sunday (excepting 
during prayers) not being, I am sorry to say, at Nieder- 
Selters, a day of rest. 

For the bottles themselves the duke pays four and a 
half florins per cent. for the large ones, and three 
florins per cent. for the small ones. The large bottles, 
when full, he sells at the brunnen for thirteen florins a 
hundred. 

His profit, last year, deducting all expenses, appeared 
to be, aa nearly as possible, 50,000 florins; and yet, this 


brunnen was originally sold to the Duke’s ancestor for a 
single butt of wine! 

On coming out of the office, the establishment was all 
alive again, and the peasants being in their Sunday 
clothes, the picture was highly coloured. Young women 
in groups of four and five, with little white or red caps 
perched on the tops of their heads, from which streamed 
three or four broad ribands, of different colours, denoting 
the villages they proceeded from, in various directions, 
singing as they went, were walking together, heavily 
laden with bottles. ‘They were dressed in blue petticoats, 
clean white shifts tucked up above the elbows, with 
coloured stays laced, or rather half unlaced, in front. 
Old women, covering the corks with leather, in similar 
costume, but in colours less gaudy, were displaying an 
activity much more vigorous than their period of life: 
Across this party-coloured, well arranged system, which 
was as regular in its movements as the planets in their 
orbits, an officer of the duke, like a comet, occasionally 
darted from the office to the brunnen, or from the tiers 
of empty bottles which had not yet been proved, to the 
magazine of full ones ready to embark on their travels. 

In quitting the premises, as I passed the regiments of 
bottles, an operation was proceeding which I had not 
before witnessed. Women in wooden shoes were re- 
versing the full bottles; in fact, without driving these 
brown soldiers from their position, they were making them 
stand upon their heads instead of upon their heels—the 
object of this military somerset being to empty them ; 
however, every noseless bottle, water and all, was hurled 
over a wall, into a bin prepared on purpose to receive 
them: and the smashing sound of devastation which 
proceeded from this odd-looking operation it would be 
very difficult to describe. 

Having now witnessed about as much as I desired of 
the lively brunnen of Nieder-Selters, I bade adieu to 
this well-regulated establishment, feeling certait that its 
portrait would, in future, reappear before my mind, in all 
its vivid colours, whensoever and wheresoever I might 
drink the refreshing, wholesome beverage, obtained from 
its bright, sparkling source. My carriage had long been 
wailing at the gate: however, having aroused my luin- 
bering and slumbering driver, I retraced my steps, was 
lowly re-jolted homewards, and it was late before I 
reached my peaceful abode, in the gay, green little valley 
of Schlangenbad. 


—=>— 


THE MONASTERY OF EBERBACH. 


Exactly at the appointed moment, Luy with his favour- 
ite ass, Katherinchen, appeared at the door of the new 
Bad-haus ; the day, overcast with clouds, was quite cool, 
and under such favourable auspices, starting at twelve 
o'clock, in less than a hundred yards we were ail hidden 
in the immense forest which encircles that portion of the 
duchy of Nassau which looks down upon the Maine and 
the Rhine. For about an hour, the ass, who after the 
second urn seemed to be perfectly sensible where she 
was carrying me, patiently threaded her way, along 
narrow paths, which, constantly crossing each other at 
various angies, scemed sufficient to puzzle even the brain 
of a philosopher ; however, although human intellect is 
said to bealways on the march, yet we often find brute in- 
stinct far before it, and certainly it did appear that Kather- 
inchen’s knowledge of the carte du pays of Nassau was 
equal almost to that of “ The Duke” himself. Some- 
times we suddenly came to tracks of wheels which 
seemed to Mave been formed by carriages that had not 
only dropped from, but had returned back to, the clouds, 
for they began @ propos to nothing, and vanished in an 
equally unaccountable manner. Sometimes we came to 
patches bare of timber, except here and there an old oak 
left on purpose to supply acorns for the swine; then 
again we followed a path which seemed only to belong 
to deer, being so narrow that we were occasionally 
obliged to force our way through the bushes ; at last, all 
of a sudden, | unexpectedly found mysclf on the very 
brink of a most picturesque and precipitous valley. 

Close above me, standing proudly on its rock, and 
pointing toa heavy white cloud which happened at the 
moment to be passing over it, was the great pillar or 
tower of Sharfenstein, a castle formerly the residence of 
the bishops of Mainz. The village of Kiedrich lay 
crouching at a considerable depth beneath, the precipit- 
ous bank which connected us with it being a vineyard, 
in which every here and there were seen flights of rough 
stone steps to enable the peasants to climb to their work. 
By a rocky path, about a foot or nine inches broad, Ka- 
therinchen, with Luy following as if tied to her tail, 





diagonally descended through this grape garden, until 


we at last reached the village mill, the wheel of which I 
had long observed indolently turning under a stream of 
water scarcely heavy enough for its purpose. The little 
village of Kiedrich, as [ rode by it, appeared to be a 
confused congregation of brown hovels and green gar- 
dens, excepting a large slated mansion of the Baron von 
Ritter, whose tower of Sharfenstcin now seemed in the 
clouds, as if to draw the lightning from the village; and 
almost breaking my neck to look up at it, I could not 
help feeling, as I turned towards the east, how proud its 
laird must be at seeing every morning its gigantic shadow 
lying across the valley, then paying its diurnal visit to 
every habitation, thus eclipsing for a few moments, from 
each vassal, even the sun in the heavens. 
After passing Kiedrich, I again entered the forest, and 
for above an hour there was little to be seen except the 
noble trees which encompassed me; but the mind soon 
gets accustomed to ever so short a tether, and though I 
could seldom see fifty yards, yet within that distance 
there existed always plenty of minute objects to interest 
me. ‘The fcliage of the beeches shone beautifully clear 
and brilliant, and there were new shoots which, being 
lighter in colour than the old, had much the appearance 
of the autumnal tint, yet when the error was discovered, 
one gladly acknowledged that youth had been mistaken 
for age. The forest now suddenly changed from beech 
trees into an army of oaks, which seemed to be, gene- 
rally speaking, about fifty years of age; among them, 
however, there stood here and there a few weather-beaten 
veterans, who had survived the race of comrades, with 
whom they had once flourished : but we must drop the 
metaphor, for their hearts were gone—their bodies had 
mouldered away—nothing but one side was left—in fact, 
they were more like sentry-boxes than sentinels, and yet 
in this decayed state, they were decked with leaves as 
cheerfully as the rest. In this verdant picture, there was 
one pale object which, for a few moments, as 1 passed it, 
particularly attracted my attention ; it was an immense 
oak, which had been struck dead by lightning: it had 
been, and indeed still was, the tallest to be seen in the 
forest, and pride and presumption had apparently drawn 
to it its fate. Every leaf, every twig, every small branch 
was gone; barkless—biasted—-and blanched—its limbs 
seemed stretched into the harshest outlines ; a human 
corpse could not form a greater contrast with a living man, 
than this tree did with the soft grecn foliage waving around 
it: it stood stark, stiff, jagged as the lightning itself; and 
as its forked, sapless branches pointed towards the sky, it 
seemed as if no one could dare pass it without secretly 
feeling that there exists a power which can annihilate as 
well as create, and that what the fool said in his heart— 
was wrong! J however had not much time for this sort 
of reflection, for whenever Katherinchen, coming to two 
paths, selected the right one, Luy from behind was heard 
loudly applauding her sagacity, which he had previously 
declared to be superior to that of all the asses in Nassau 
—and yet, Luy, in his more humble department, de- 
served quite as inuch praise as Katherinchen herself: 
He was a slender, intelligent, active man, of about 
thirty, dressed in a blue smock frock, girded round the 
middle by the buff Nassau belt, and though, from some 
cause or other, which he could never satisfactorily ac- 
count for, his mouth always smelt of rum ; yet he was 
never at a loss—always ready for an expedition, and 
foot-sore or not, the day seemed never lung enough to 


disposition, and the winters in Nassau being long and 
cheerless, it occurred to Luy on his march, that were he 
with Katherinchen and his other two asses to go to 
England, (of which he had only heard that it was tlic 
richest country under the sun,) they would no doubt 
there be constantly employed for the whole twelvemontii, 
instead of only finding lady and gentleman riders at 
Schlangenbad for a couple of months in the year. His 
project appeared to himself a most brilliant one, and 
though I could not enter into it quite as warmly as he 
did, (indeed I almost ruined his hopes by merely hinting 
that our sea, which he had never heard of, might possibly 
object to his driving asses from Schlangenbad to London, ) 
yet I inwardly felt that poor Luy’s speculation had quite 
as sound a foundation, displayed quite as much know- 
ledge of the world, and had infinitely less roguery in it, 
than the bubble projects of more civilised countries, 
which have too often turned out to be nothing more or 
less than ass-driving with a vengeance! 

After winding my way through the trees for a con- 
siderable time, inclining gently to the left, I suddenly 
saw close before me, at the bottom of a most sequestered 
valley, the object of my journcy,—namely, tht very an- 
cient monastery of Esersacu. ‘lhe sylvan loveliness, and 





the peaceful retirement of this spot, I strongly feel it is 





tire him; the fellow was naturally of an enterprising - 
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quite impossible to describe. Almost surrounded by hills 
or rather mountains, clothed with forest trees, one does 
not expect to find at the bottom of such a valley an 
immense solitary building, which in size and magnifi- 
cence not only corresponds with the bold features of the 
country, but seems worthy of a place in any of the 
largest capitals in Europe. 

The irregular building, with its dome, spires, statues, 
and high slated roofs, looks like the palace of some 
powerful king, and yet the monarch has apparently no 
subjects but the forest trees, which on all sides almost 
touch the architecture, and even closely environ the gar- 
den walls. 

A spot better suited to any being or race of beings 
who wished to say to the world “ Fure thee well! and if 
for ever, still for ever, fare thee well!” could scarcely be 
met with on its vast circumference, and certainly if it 
were possible for the vegetable creation to compensate a 
man for losing the society of his fellow-creatures, the 
woods of Eberbach would, to a high degree, afford him 
that consolation. A more lovely and romantic situation 
for a monastery could not have existed, yet I should have 
wondered how it could possibly have been discovered, 
had not its history most clearly explained that marvel. 

In the year 1131, St. Bernhard, the famous preacher of 
the crusade, (whose followers eventually possessed, merely: 
in the Rhine-gau, six monastic establishments—namely, 
Tietenthal, Gottesthal, Eberbach, Eibenger, Nothgottes, 
and Marienhausen,) was attacked by a holy itch, or irre- 
sistible determination to erect a monastery; but not 
knowing where to drop the foundation stone, he consult- 
ed, it is said,a wild boar on this important subject. The 
creature shrewdly listened to the human being who ad- 
dressed it; anda mysterious meeting being agreed upon, 
he silently grubbed with his snout, in the valley of Eber- 
bach, lines marking out the foundation of the building ; 
and certainly such a lovely stye, for men basking in sun- 
shine, to snore away their existence, no animal but a pig 
would ever have thought of! 

St. Bernhard, highly approving of the boar’s taste, 
employed the best architects to carry his plan into ex- 
ecution ; and sparing no expense, a magnificent cathedral 
—a large palace, with a monastery connected together 
by colonnades, as well as ornamented in various places 
with the image of a pig, its founder—were quickly rear- 
ed upon the spot; and, when all was completed, monks 
were brought to the abode, and the holy hive, for many 
centuries, was heard buzzing in the wild mountains 
which surrounded it; however, in the year 1803, the 
Duke of Nassau took violent possession of its honey, and 
its inmates were thus rudely shaken from their cells. 
Three or four of the monks of this once wealthy estab- 
lishment, are all that now remain in existence, and their 
abode has ever since been used partly as a government 
prison, and partly as a public asylum for lunatics. 

Before entering the great gate, which was surmounted 
by colossal figures of the Virgin Mary, St. John, and the 
Great St. Bernhard himself, [ was advised by my cicero- 
ne, Luy, to go to some grotto he kept raving about ; and 
as Katherinchen’s nose also seemed placidly to point the 
sume way, [ left the monastery, and through a plantation 
of very fine oaks, which were growing about twenty feet 
asunder, we ascended, by zig-zags, a hill surmounted by 
a beantiful plantation of firs; and the moment I reached 
the summit, there suddenly flashed upon me a view of 
the Rhine, which, without any exception, I should say, 
is the finest I have witnessed im this country. Uniuter- 
rupted by any thing, but its own long, narrow islands, [ 
beheld the course of the river, from Johannisburg to 
Mainz, which two points formed, from the grotto where 
I stood, an angle of about 120 degrees. Between me and 
the water, lay basking in sunshine, the Rhine-gau, cover- 
ed with vineyards, or surrounded by large patches of 
corn, which were evidently just ready for the sickle ; 
but the harvest not having actually commenced, the only 
moving objects in the picture were young women with 
white handkerchiefs on their heads, busily pruning the 
vines; and the Coln, or as it might more properly be 
termed, the English steam-boat, which, immediately 
before me, was gliding against the stream towards Mainz. 
On the opposite side of the Rhine, an immense country, 
highly eultivated, but without a fence, was to be seen. 

Turning my back upon this noble prospect, the mo- 
nastery lay immediately beneath me, so completely 
surrounded by the forest, that it looked as if, ready built, 
it had been dropped from heaven upon its site. 

A more noble looking residence could hardly be ima- 
gined, and the zig-zag walks and plantations of fir, im- 
parted to it a gentlemanlike appearance, which I could 
not safliciently admire ; yet, notwithstanding the rural 


pity for those poor, forlorn, misguided beings, whose ex- 
istence had been uselessly squandered in such mistaken 
seclusion; and I could not help fancying how acutely, 
from the spot on which I stood, they might have com- 
pared the moral loneliness of their mansion, with the 
natural joy and loveliness of that river scenery, from 
which their relentless mountain had severed them: in- 
deed, I hope my reader will not think an old man too 
Anacreontic for saying, that if any thing in this world 
could penetrate the sackcloth garment of a monk, “ and 
wring his bosom,” it would be the sight of what I had 
just turned my back upon—namely, a vineyard full of 
women! That the fermentation of the grape was in- 
tended to cheer decrepitude, and that the affections of a 
softer sex were made to brighten the zenith of midday 
life, are truths which, within the walls of a convent or a 
monastery, it must have becn most exquisite torture to 
reflect upon. 

As I descended from the grotto, I saw beneath me, 
entering the great gate of the building, half a dozen carts 
laden with wood, each drawn by six prisoners. None 
being in irons, and the whole gang being escorted by a 
single soldier in the Nassau uniform, I was at first sur- 
prised, why, when they penetrated the forest, they did 
not all run away! however, fear of punishment held 
them together; there being no large cities in the duchy, 
they had no where to run, but to their own homes, where 
they would instantly have been recaptured ; and though, 
to a stranger like myself, the forest seemed to offer them 
protection, yet it was certain death by starvation to re- 
main in it. 

On entering the great square, I found it would be 
necessary to appiy to the commandant of the establish- 
ment for permission to view it. I accordingly waited 
upon him, and was agreeably surprised at being politely 
informed by him, in English, that he would be proud and 
most happy to attend me. He was a fine, erect, so!dier- 


which he had reigned in this valley, over prisoners and 
lunatics ; the average number of the former being two- 
hundred and fifty, and of the latter about one hundred. 

As I was following him along some very handsome 
cloisters, I observed, hanging against a wall, twenty-five 
pictures in oil, of monks all dressed in the same austere 
costume, and in features as in dress so much resembling 
each other, that the only apparent distinction between 
them was the name of each individual, whose barren, 
useless existence was thus intended to be commemorated 
beyond the narrow grave which contained him. Ascend- 
ing a stone stair-case, I now came to the lower division 
of the prison, one half being appropriated to the women, 
and the other to the men. 

Although I had been for the whole day enjoying pure 
fresh air, yet the establishment was so exceedingly clean, 
that there was no smell of any sort to-offend me. ‘The 
monks’ cells had in many places been thrown by threes 
into large rooms for tailors, weavers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, &c. &c. each of these trades working sepa- 
rately, under the direction of one overscer. In all these 
chambers every window was wide open, the walls were 
white-washed, and the blanched floors were without a 
stain; indeed, this excessive cleanliness, although highly 
praised by me, and exceedingly attractive to any English 
traveller, probably forms no small part of the punishment 
of the prison, for there is ncthing that teases dirty people 
more, than to inflict upon them foreign habits of cleanli- 
ness. ‘The women’s rooms were similarly arranged, and 
the same cleanliness and industry insisted upon; while, 
for younger culprits, there was an excellent school, where 
they were daily taught religious singing, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and weaving. Having finished with this 
floor, I mounted to the upper story, where, in solitary 
cells, were confined patients who had relapsed, or, in 
plainer terms, culprits who had been convicted a second 
time of the same offence. 

Many of these unfortunate people were undergoing a 
sentence of three, four, and five vears’ imprisonment ; 
and to visit them, as I did, in their cells, was, I can 
assure my reader, any thing bnt pleasing. On the out- 
side of each door hung a small black board, upon which 
was laconically inscrib@gy in four words, the name and 
surname of the captive—his or her offence—and the 
sentence. IT found that their crimes, generally speaking, 
were for what we should call petty thefts—such as kill- 
ing the duke’s game—stealing his wood—his grass, 
&ec. Ke. 

As I paid my melancholy visits, one after another, to 
these poor people, I particularly observed, that they 
seemed, at least, to be in the enjoyment (if, without 
liberty, it may be so termed) of good health; the natural 





beauty of the place, I felt within me a strong emotion of 


effect of the cool, temperate lives they werc obliged to lead, 


and of the pure fresh air which came to each of them 
through a small open window ; yet so soon as their doors 
were opened, there was an eagerness in their coun- 
tenances, and a peculiar anxiety in their manner of fix- 
ing their eyes upon mine, which seemed to curdle into 
despondency, as the door was rapidly closed betweén us. 
Each individual had some work to perform—one men 
had just finished a coffin for a poor maniac who had lately 
ended his melancholy career—the lid, instead of being 
flat, was a prism of many sides, and, on the upper slab, 
there was painted in black a cross very nearly the length 
of the coffin. 

So long as the soldier, in his buff belt, who attended 
the commandant, continued to unlock for me, and lock, 
the dungeons of the male prisoners, so long did I feel 
myself capable of witnessing their contents; for to see 
men suffer, is what we are all more or less accustomed 
to; but, as soon as he came to the women’s cells, I felt, 
certainly for the first time in my existence, that I should 
be obliged to abandon my colours, and cease to be, of the 
scene before me—a “ reviewer.” 

In the countenance of the very first female captive 
that I beheld, I could not but remark a want of firmness, 
for the possession of which I had not given to the other 
sex sufficient credit—the poor woman (to be sure she 
might have been a mother) showed an anxiety for her 
release, which was almost hysterical; and hurrying 
towards me, she got so close to the door, that it was 
absolutely forcibly slammed by the soldier, almost in 
her face. 

In the third cell that I came to, there stood up before 
me, with a distaff in her hand, a young slight-made 
peasant girl of about eighteen; her hair was black, and 
her countenance seemed to me beaming with innocence 
and excessive health. She was the only prisoner who 
did not immediately fix her eyes upon mine ; but neither 
advancing nor retiring, she stood, looking downwards, 


like-looking man, of about forty, seventeen years of| with an expression of grief, which I expected every 


moment, somewhere or other, would burst into tears. 
Such a living picture of youthful unhappiness I felt my- 
self incapable of gazing upon; and the door, being 
closed upon her, was no sooner locked, than I thanked 
the commandant for his civility, adding, that I would not 
trouble the soldier to open any more of the cells, observ- 
ing, as an excuse, that I perceived they were all alike. 
After standing for some time listening to the rules and 
discipline of the prison, I enquired of the commandant 
whether he had any prisoners confined for any greater 
crimes than those which I have already mentioned, to 
which he replied in the negative; and he was going to 
descend the staircase, when I asked him, as coldly as I 
could, to be so good as to state for what offence the young 
person I had just left was suffering so severely. The 
commandant, with silent dignity, instantly referred me 
to the litt!e black board, on which was written the girl’s 
name (I need not repeat it) and her crime, which, to my 
very great astonishment, turned out to be “ pissoLuTE ;” 
and it was because she had been convicted a second time 
of this offence, that sue was imprisoned, as 1 saw her, in 
a cell, which, like all the others, had only one small win- 
dow in the roof, from which nothing was to be seen but 
what she, perhaps, least dared to look at—the heavens ! 
I certainly, from her appearance, did not judge rightly of 
her character: however, upon such points I neither ovt- 
wardly profess, nor inwardly do I believe myself, to be, 
what is vulgarly termed— knowing. Had I looked into 
the poor girl’s countenance for guilt, it is most probable 
I should not have searched there in vain, but at her age, 
one sought fur feelings of a better cast; and, notwith- 
standing what was written on the black board, those 
feelings most certainly did exist, as I have very faintly 
described them. 
I now accompanied the commandant (going along, I 
may just observe, that he had learned English from his 
father, who had served as an officer in our German 
Legion) to another part of the monastery, which had 
long been fitted up as an asylum for lunatics, most of 
whom were provided for by the Nassan government, the 
rest being people of family, supplied with every requisite 
by their friends. 
There was but little here which particularly attracted 
my attention. In clean, airy rooms, formed out of three 
cells, as in the prison, there lived together from eight to 
ten lunatics, many of whom appeared to be harmless and 
even happy, although, in the corner of the room, there 
certainly was a large iron cage for refractory or danger- 
ous patients. In one of these groups stood a madman, 
who had been a medical student. He was about thirty 
years of age, extremely dark, exceedingly powerfully 
made,—and no sooner did I enter the room, than, raising 





his eyes from a book which he was reading, he fixed them 
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(folding his arms at the time) upon me, with a ferocity 
of countenance, which formed a striking contrast to the 
expression of imbecility, which characterised the rest of 
his companions. ‘The longer he looked at me, the deeper 
and the darker was his frown; and though I steadily 
returned it, yet, from the flashing of his eyes, I really 
believe that, like a wild beast, he would have sprung 
upon me, had I not followed the soldier to the next 
room. 

Having inspected the great apartments, I next visited 
the cells in which were confined those who were not 
fitted for intercourse with others; they were generally 
of a gloomy temperament. Some were lying on their 
beds, apparently aslecp; while some, particularly women, 
actually tried to escape, but were mildly repressed by the 
commandant, whose manner towards them seemed to be 
an admirable mixture, in about equal parts, of mildness 
and immoveable firmness. 

I should have continued along the passage which con- 
nected these cells, but the poor creature, whose coffin I 
had seen, was lying there; I therefore left the building, 
and went into a great garden of the monastery, filled 
with standard fruit trees, which had been planted there 


by the monks. 
summer-house, where the worst lunatic cases were in 
confinement; none, however, were in chains; though 
some were so violent, that the commandant made a sign 
to the soldicr not to disturb them. 

Having now very gratefully taken leave of the deserv- 
ing officer in charge of this singular establishment for 
crime and lunacy, the whole of which was kept m com- 
plete subjection by a garrison of eight soldiers; for a con- 
siderable time I strolled alone about the premises. Some- 
times I looked at ancient figures of a boar, which I found 
in more than one place, rudely carved both on wood and 
stone; then I wandered into the old cathedral, which was 
now strangely altered from the days of its splendour, for 
the glass in its Gothic windows having been broken, had 
been plastered up with mud, and upon the tombs of bi- 
shops and of abbots there was lying corn in sheaves,— 
heaps of chaff,——bundles of green grass. My attention 
was now very particularly attracted by the venerable en- 
trance-gate of the monastery, which, on turning a corner, 
suddenly appeared before me, surmounted by colossal 
statues of the Great St. Bernhard with his crosier—of St. 
John, holding a long thin cross, at the foot of which there 
was seated a lamb—and of the Virgin Mary, who, witha 
glory round her head, and an olive branch in her hand, 
stood in the centre, considerably exalted above both. 

The sun had long ago set—and I was no sooner im- 
mediately under the great arched gateway, than leaning 
on my staff, I stood as it were riveted to the ground at 
the sight of the moon, which, having risen above the 
great hill, was shining directly upon the pieturesque pile 
and images above my head. 

As in silence and solitude I gazed upon the lovely pla- 
net, which majestically rose before ne, growing brighter 
and brighter as the daylight decayed, I could not help 
feeling what strange changes she had witnessed in the 
little valley of Eberbach! Before the recorded meeting 
of the “ sus atque sacerdos,” she had seen it for ages and 
ages existing alone in peaceful retirement—-one gencra- 
tion of oaks and beech-trees had been succeeded by an- 
other, while no human being had felt disposed either to 
flourish or to decay among this vegetable community. 
Afler this solemn interview with the pig, she had seen 
the great St. Bernhard collecting workmen and materials, 
and, as in the midst of them he waved his cross, she had 
observed a monastery rise as if by magic from the earth, 
rapidly overtopping the highest of the trees which sur- 
rounded it. In the days of its splendour she had wit- 
nessed provisions and revenues of all sorts entering its 
lofty walls, but though processions glittered in its inte- 
rior, nothing was known by her to have been exported 
save a matin and vesper moan, which, accompanying the 
wind as it swept along the valley, was heard gradually 
dying, until, in a few moments, it had either ceased to 
exist, or it had lost itself among the calm, gentle rustling 
of the leaves. Lastly, she had seen the monks of St. 
Bernhard driven from their fastness—and from their holy 
cells, as with full splendour she had since periodically 
gazed at midnight upon the convent, too often had she 
heard—first, the scream of the poor maniac, uttered, as 
her round gentle light shone mildly upon his brain; and 
then, his wild laugh of grief, as, starting from a distem- 
pered sleep, he forced his burning forehead against the 
barred window of his cell, as if, like Henri Quatre,— 


“ Pour prendre la lune avec ses dents.” 


As she proceeded in her silent course, shining succes- 
sively into each window of the monastery, how often did 


In this secluded spot there was a sort of 


she now see the criminal lying on the couch of the bigot— 
and the prostitute solitarily immured in the cell of celi- 


"| bacy! The madman is now soundly sleeping where the 


fanatic had in vain sought for repose—and the knave un- 
willingly suffering fot theft where the hypocrite had vo- 
luntarily confined himself! 

From a crowd of these reflections, which, like mush- 
rooms, rapidly grew up by the light of the moon, I was 
aroused by Katherinchen and her satellite Luy, whose 
leads, (scarcely visible from the shadow of the great 
gateway,) pointing homewards, mildly hinted that it was 
time I should return there; but on my entering the con- 
vent, rather an odd scene presented itself. The supper 
of the lunatics, distributed in separate plates, being ready 
in the great kitchen, like a pack of hounds they were all 
of a sudden let loose, and their appetites sufficiently go- 
verning their judgments, each was deemed perfectly com- 
petent to hunt for his own food, which was no sooner ob- 
tained, than, like an ant, he busily carried it off to his 
cell. The prisoners were also fed from another kitchen 
at the same hour; and as certain cravings, which with 
considerable dignity I had long repressed, were painfully 
irritated by the very savoury smells which assailed me, 
stopping for a moment, I most gladly partook of the 
madman’s fare, and then, full of soup and of the odd 
scenes I had witnessed, leisurely seating myself in my 
saddle, guided by Katherinchen, and followed by Luy, 
we retraced our intricate paths through the forest, until, 
late at night, we found ourselves once again in sight of 
the little lamps which light up the garden and bowers of 
my resting-place or caravansarai—the New Bad-Haus of 
Schlangenbad. 

—>>— 


JOURNEY TO MAINZ. 


Having occasion to go to Mainz, I sent over night to 
apprise the ass, Katherinchen, and the groom of her bed- 
chamber, Luy, that I should require the one to carry, the 
other to follow me to that place. Accordingly, when 
seven o'clock, the hour for my departure, arrived, on de- 
scending the staircase of the great Bad-Haus, I found 
Luy in light marching order, leaning against one of the 
plane trees in the shrubbery, but no quadruped! In the 
man’s dejected countenance, it was at once legible that 
his Katherinchen neither was nor would be forthcoming ; 
and he had begun to ejaculate a very long-winded la- 
mentation, in which I heard various times repeated 
something about sacks of flour and Langen-Schwalbach; 
however, Luy’s sighs smelt so strongly of rum, that not 
feeling as sentimental on the subject as himself, I at once 
prevailed upon him to hire for me from a peasant a little 
long-tailed pony, which he accordingly very soon brought 
to the door. ‘The wretched creature (which for many 
years had been the property ot a poor man) had been 
employed for several months in the driest of all worldly 
occupations, namely, in carrying hard stone bottles to 
the great brunnen of Nieder-Selters, and had only the 
evening before returned home from that uninteresting 
job. It was evident she had had allotted to her much 
more work than food, and as she stood before me with a 
drooping head, she shut her eyes as if she were going to 
sleep. I at first determined to send the poor animal back, 
but being assured by Luy that, in that case, she would 
have much harder work to perform, I reluctantly mounted 
her, and at a little jog-trot, which seemed to be her best— 
her worst—in fact, her only pace, we both, in very humble 
spirits, placidly proceeded towards Mainz. 

Luy, who besides what he had swallowed, had naturally 
a great deal of spirit of his own, by no means, however, 
liked being left behind ; and though I had formally bidden 
him adieu, and was greatly rejoicing that I had done so, 
yet, while I was ascending the mountain, happening to 
look behind, I saw the fellow following me at a distance 
like a wolf. I, therefore, immediately, pulled at my rein, 
a hint which the pony most readily understood, and as 
soon as Luy came up, I told him very positively he must 
return. Seeing that he was detected, he at once gave up 
the point; yet the faithful vassal, still having a hanker- 
ing to perform for me some little parting service, humbly 
craved permission to see if the pony’s shoes were, to use 
the English expression, “ all right.” The two fore ones 
were declared by him (with avhiccup) to be exactly as 
they should be; but no sooner did he proceed to make 
his tipsy reflections on the hind ones, than in one second 
the pony seemed by magic to be converted into a mad 
creature! Luy fell, as if struck by lightning, to the 
ground, while the tiny thing, with its head between its 
legs (for the rein had been lying loose on its neck), com- 
menced a series of most violent kicks, which 1 seriously 
thought never would come to an end. 





As good luck would have it, I happened, during the 


operation, to cleave pretty closely to my saddle, but what 
thunder-clap had so suddenly soured the mild disposition 
of my palfry, I was totally unable to conceive! It turned 
out, however, that the poor thing’s paroxysms had been 
caused by an unholy alliance that had taken place be- 
tween the root of her tail and the bowl of Luy’s pipe, 
which, on his reeling against her, had become firnily en- 
tangled in the hair, and it was because it remained there 
for about half a minute, burning her very violently, that 
she had kicked, or, as a lawyer would term it, had pro- 
tested in the violent manner and form I have described. 

After I had left Luy, it took some time before the poor 
frightened creature could forget the strange mysterious 
sensation she had experienced ; however, her mind, like 
her tail, gradually becoming easy, her head drooped, the 
rein again hung on her neck, and in a mile or two we 
continued to jog on together in as good and sober fellow- 
ship as if no such eccentric calamity had befallen us. 

As we were thus ascending the mountain by a narrow 
path, we came suddenly to a tree loaded with most beau- 
tiful black cherries, evidently dead ripe. ‘The poor idiot 
of Schlangenbad had escaped from the hovel in which he 
had passed so many ycars of his vacant existence, and I 
here found him literally gorging himself with the fruit. 
For a moment he stopped short in his meal, wildly roll- 
ing his eyes, and looking at me, as if his faithless brain 
could not clearly tell him whether I was a friend or an 
enemy ; however, his craving stomach being much more 
violent than any reflections the poor creature had power 
to entertain, he suddenly seemed to abandon all thought, 
and again greedily returned to his work. He was a man 
of about thirty, with features, separately taken, remark- 
ably handsome: he had fine hazel eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a good mouth; yet there was a horrid twist in the 
arrangement, in which not only his features but his 
whole frame was put together, which, at a single glance, 
pointed him out to me as one of those poor beings who, 
here and there, are mysteriously sent to make their ap- 
pearance on this earth, as if practically to explain to 
mankind, and negatively to prove to them the inestimable 
blessing of reason, which is but too often thanklessly en- 
joyed, 

The cherrics, which were hanging in immense clus- 
ters around us, were plucked five or six at a time by the 
poor lame creature before me, but his thumb and two 
fore-fingers being apparently paralysed, he was obliged 
to grasp the fruit with his two smallest, and thus, by a 
very awkward turn of his elbow, he seemed apparently 
to be eating the cherries out of the palm of his hand, 
which was raised completely above his head. 

Not a cherry did he bite, but with canine voracity, he 
continued to swallow them, stones and all; however, there 
was evidently a sharp angle or tender corner in his throat, 
for I particularly remarked, that whenever the round fruit 
passed a certain point, it caused the idiot’s eyes to roll, 
and a slight convulsion in his frame continued until the 
cherry had reached the place of its destination. 

The enormous quantity of ripe fruit which I saw this 
poor creature swallow in the way I have described, quite 
astonished me; however, it was useless to attempt to 
offer him advice, so instead I gave him what all people 
like much better—a little money—partly to enable him 
to buy himself richer food, and partly because I wished 
to see whether he had sense enough to attach any value 
to it. 

The silver was no sooner in his hand than, putting it 
most rationally into the loose pocket of his ragged, coarse 
cloth trowsers, he instantly returned to his work with as 
much avidity as ever. Seeing that there was to be no end 
to his meal, I left him hard at it, and continued to ascend 
the hill, until the path, suddenly turning to the gight, took 
me by a level track into the great forest. 

The sun had hitherto been very unpleasantly hot, but 
I was now sheltered from its rays, while the pure moun- 
tain air gave to the foliage a brightness which in the 
Schlangenbad woods I had so often stopped to admire. 
Although it was mid-summer, the old brown beech leaves 
of last year still covered the surface of the ground, yet 
they were so perfectly dry, that far from there being any 
thing unhealthy or gloomy in their appearance, they 
formed a very beautiful contrast with the bright, clean, 
polished leaves, as well as with the white, shining bark 
of the beech trees out of which they had only a year ago 
sprung into existence. This russct covering of the ground 
was, generally speaking, in shade, but every here and 
there were bright sparkling patches of sunshine, which, 
having penetrated the foliage, shone like gaudy patterns 
in a dark carpet. 

As the breeze gently stole among the trees, whose 
branches in silence bowed as it passed them, these brown 





leaves being crisp and dry, occasionally moved ;—occa 
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sionally they were more violently turned over by small 
fallow deer, which sometimes darted across my path, 
their skin clean as the foliage on which they slept— 
their eye darker than the night, yet brighter than the 
pure stream from which they drank. 

Enjoying the variety of this placid scenc, I took every 
opportunity, in search of novelty, to change my track ; 
still, from the position of the sun, always knowing where- 
abouts I was, I contrived ultimately to proceed in the di- 
rection I desired, and after having been for a consider- 
able time completely enveloped in the forest, I suddenly 
burst into hot sunshine close to Georgenborn, a little 
village, hanging most romantically on the mountain’s 
side. ° 

The Rhine, and the immense country beyond it, now 
flashed upon my view, and as I trotted along the unas- 
suming strect, it was impossible to help admiring the 
magnificent prospect which these humble villagers con- 
stantly enjoyed; however, the mind, like the eye, soon 
becomes careless of the beauties of creation, and as my 
pony jogged onwards in his course, I found that the cot- 
tagers looked upon us both with much greater interest 
than upon that everlasting traveller the Rhine. Every 
woman we met, with great civility grunted, “ Guten 
morgen !”? as we passed her, while each mountain pea- 
sant*seen standing at a door, or even at a window, made 
obeisance to us as we passed his meridian, all people’s 
eyes following us as far as they could reach, 

From Georgenborn, descending a little, we crossed a 
picce of table or level land, on which there stood a rock 
of a very striking appearance. Where it had come from, 
heaven (from whence apparently it had fallen) probably 
only knows. As if from the force with which it had been 
dropped upon its site, it had split into two picces, sepa- 
rated by a yawning crevice, yet small trees or bushes 
had grown upon each summit, while the same beech 
foliage appeared in the forest which surrounded them. 

Passing close beneath this rock, I continued trotting 
towards the east for about a league, when gradually de- 
scending into a milder climate, 1 was hailed by the vine- 
yards which luxuriously surround the sequestered little 
village of Frauenstein. 

Upon a rock overhanging the hamlet there stood so- 
lemnly before me the remains of the old castle of Frau- 
enstein or Frankenstein, supposed to have been built in 
the thirteenth century. In the year 1300 it was sold to 
the Archbishop Gerhardt, of Mainz, but soon afterwards, 
being ruined by the Emperor Albrecht I. in a tithe war 
which he waged against the prelate, it was restored to its 
original possessors. 

But what more than its castle attracted my attention 
in the village of Fraucnstein, was an immense plane 
tree, the limbs of which had originally been trained al- 
most horizontally, until, unable to support their own 
weight, they were now maintained by a scaffolding of 
stout props. Under the parental shadow of this venerable 
trec, the children of the village were sitting in every sort 
of group and attitude; one or two of their mothers, in 
loose dishabille, were spinning, many people were lean- 
ing against the upright scaffolding, and a couple of asses 
were enjoying the shade of the beautiful foliage, while 
their drivers were getting tipsy in a wine-shop, the usual 
sign of which is in Germany the branch of a tree affixed 
to the door-post. 
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As I had often heard of the celebrated tree of Frauen- 
stein, before which I now stood, I resolved I would not 
quit it until I had informed myself of its history, for 
which I well knew I had only to apply to the proper au- 
thorities; for in Germany, in every village, there exists a 





huge volume, either deposited in the church, or in charge 
of an officer called the Schuldheisz, in which the history 
of every castle, town, or object of importance is carefully 
preserved. ‘I'he young peasant reads it with enthusiastic 
delight, the old man reflects upon it with silent pride, 
and to any traveller, searching for antiquarian lore, its 
venerable pages are most liberally opened, and the simple 
information they contain generously and gratuitously be- 
stowed. 

On enquiring for the history of this beautiful tree, I 
was introduced to a sort of doomsday book about as large 
as achurch Bible, and when I compared this volume 
with a little secluded spot so totally unknown to the 
world as the valley or glen of Frauenstein, I was sur- 
prised to find that the autobiography of the latter could 


be so bulky,—in short, that it had so much to say of 


itself. But it is the common error of man, and particu- 
larly of an old man, to fancy that all his thoughts, as 
well as actions, are of vast importance to the world ; why, 
therefore, should not the humble Frauenstein be pardoned 
for an offence which we are all in the habit of commit- 
ting ? 

In this ancient volume, the rigmarole history of the 
tree was told with so much eccentric German genius—il 
displayed such a graphic description of highborn senti- 
ments and homely life—and altogether it formed so 
curious a specimen of the contents of these strange sen- 
timental village histories, that I procured the following 
literal translation, in which the German idiom is faith- 
fully preserved at the expense of our English phraseology. 
FRAU- 


LEGEND OF THE GREAT PLANE TREE OF 


ENSTEIN. 


The old Count Kuno seized with a trembling hand the 
pilgrim’s staff—he wished to seek peace for his soul, for 
long repentance consumed his life. Years ago he had 
banished from his presence his, blooming son, because 
he loved a maiden of ignoble race. ‘The son marrying 
her, secretly withdrew. For some time the count re- 
mained in his castle in good spirits—looked cheerfully 
down the valley——-heard the stream rush under his win- 
dows—thought little of perishable life. His tender wife 
watched over him, and her lovely daughter renovated 
his sinking life; but he who lives in too great security 
is marked in the end by the hand of God, and while it 
takes from him what is most beloved, warns him that 
here is not our place of abode. 

The “ Haus-frau” (wife) died, and the count buried 
the companion of his days; his daughter was solicited 
by the most noble of the land, and because he wished to 
ingraft this last shoot on a noble stem, he allowed her to 
depart, and then ‘solitary and alone he remained in his 
fortress. So stands deserted, upon the summit of the 
mountain, with withered top, an oak! moss is its last 
ornament, the storm sports with its last few dry leaves. 


A gay cirele no longer fills the vaulted chambers of 


the castle—no longer through them does the cheerful 
goblets’ “clang” resound. ‘The count’s nightly footsteps 
echo back to him, and by the glimmer of the chandeliers 
the accoutred images of his ancestors appear to wreath 
and move on the wall, as if they wished to speak to him. 
His armour, covered by the web of the vigilant spider, 
he could not look at without sorrowful emotion. Its 
gentle creaking against the wall made him shudder. 
“Where art thou,” he mournfully exclaimed, “thou 
who art banished? oh my son, wilt thou think of thy 
father, as he of thee thinks—or ....art thou dead? 


|jand is that thy flitting spirit which rustles in my armour 


and so feebly moves it? Did I but know where to find 
thee, willingly to the world’s end would I in repentant 
wandering journey—so heavily it oppresses me, what I 
have done to thee—I can no longer remain—forth wili I 


go to the God of mercy, in order, before the image of 
}|Christ, in the Garden of Olives, to expiate my sins.” 


So spoke the aged man—enveloped his trembling limbs 
in the yarb of repentance—took the cockle hat—and 
seized with the right hand (that formerly was accustomed 


;}to the heavy war sword) the light long pilgrim’s staff. 
:| Quietly he stole out of the castle, the steep path descend- 


ing, while the porter looked after him astounded, without 


| |demanding “ Whither ?” 


For many days the old man’s feet bore him wide 
away; at last he reached a small village, in the middle 
of which, opposite to a rnined castle, there stands a 
very ancient plane tree. Five arms, each resembling a 
stem, bend towards the earth, and almost touch it. The 





old men of former times were sitting underneath it, in 
the still evening, just as the Cuunt went by ; he was 
greeted by them, and invited to repose. As he seated 


himself by their side, * You have a beautiful plane tree, 
neighbours,” he said. 

* Yes,” replied the oldest of the men, pleased with the 
praise bestowed by the pilgrim on the tree, * it was 
nevertheless PLANTED IN BLOOD !” 

“* How is that ?” said the Count. 

* That will I also relate,” said the old man. “ Many 
years ago there came a young man here, in knightly 
garb, who had a young woman with him, beautiful and 
delicate, but, apparently from their long journey, worn 
out. Pale were her cheeks, and her head, covered with 
beautiful golden locks, hung upon her conductor’s shoul- 
der. ‘Timidly he looked round—for from some reason 
he appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassion for his 
feeble companion, he wished to conduct her to some se- 
cure hut, where her tender feet might repose. ‘There, 
under that ivy-grown tower, stands a lonely house be- 
longing to the old lord of the castle; thither staggered 
the unhappy man with his dear burden, but scarcely had 
he entered the dwelling, than he was seized by the 
prince, with whose niece he was clandestinely eloping. 
Then was the noble youth brought bound, and where 
this plane tree now spreads its roots flowed his young 
blood! The maiden went into a convent; but before 
she disappeared, she had this plane tree planted on the 
spot where the blood of her lover flowed: since then it 
is as if a epirit life were in the tree that cannot die, and 
no one likes a little twig to cut off, or pluck a cluster of 
blossom, because he fears it would bleed.” 

**God’s will be done!” exclaimed suddenly the old 
count, and departed. 

* That is an odd man,” said the most venerable of the 
peasants, eyeing the stranger who was hastening away; 
“he must have something that heavily oppresses his 
soul, for he speaks not, and liastens away ; but, neigh- 
bours, the evening draws on apace, and the evenings in 
spring are not warm; I think in the white clouds yon- 
der, towards the Rhine, are still concealed some snow- 
storms—let us come to the warm hearth.” 

The neighbours went their way, while the aged 
count, in deep thought, passed up through the village, 
at the end of whch he found himself before the church- 
yard. Terrific black crosses looked upon the traveller— 
the graves were netted over with brambles and wild roses 
—no foot tore asunder the entwinement. On the right 
hand of the road there stands a crucifix, hewn with rude 
art. From a recess in its pedestal a flame rises towards 
the bloody feet of the image, from a lamp nourished by 
the hand of devotion. 

“* Man of sorrow,” thus ascended the prayer of the 
traveller, “ give me my son again—by thy wounds and 
sufferings give me peace—peace !” 

He spoke, and turning round towards the mountain, 
he followed a narrow path which conducted him to a 
brook, close under the flinty, pebbly grape bill. The 
soft murmurs of its waves rippling here and there over its 
clear, bright stones, harmonised with his deep devotion. 
Here the count found a boy and a girl, who, having 
picked flowers, were watching them carried away as 
they threw them into the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrim’s reverend at- 
tire, they arose—looked up—seized the old man’s hand, 
and kissed it. “God bless thee, children!” said the 
pilgrim, whom the touch of their little hands pleased. 
Seating himself on the ground, he said, “ Children, give 
me to drink out of your pitcher.” 

“ You will find it taste yood out of it, stranger-man,” 
said the little girl; “ it is our father’s pitcher in which 
we carry him to drink upon the vine-hill. Look, yonder 
he works upon the burning rocks—alas! ever since the 
break of day ; vur mother often takes out food to him.” 

“Is that your father,” said the count, “ who with the 
heavy pickaxe is tearing up the ground so manfully, as 
if he would crush the rocks beneath ?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “ our father must sweat a good 
deal before the mountain will bring forth grapes; but 
when the vintage comes, then how gay is the scene !” 

“ Where does thy father dwell, buy ?” 








* There in the valley beneath, where the white gable 
ends peep between the trees; come with us, stranger- 
inan, our mother will most gladly receive you, for it is 
her greatest joy when a tired wanderer calls in upon 
us.” 

“ Yes,” said the little girl,“ then we always have the 
best dishes ; therefore do come-—I will conduct thee.” 

So saying, the little girl seized the old count’s hand, 
and drew him forth—the boy on the other side, keeping 
up with them, sprung backwards and forwards, continu- 
ally looking kindly at the stranger, and thus, slowly ad- 
vancing, they arrived at the hut, 
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The Haus-frau (wife) was occupied in blowing the 
light ashes to awaken a slumbering spark, as the pil- 
grim entered: at the voices of her children she looked 
up, saw the stranger, and raised herself immediately ; 
advancing towards him with a cheerful countenance, she 
said— 

“ Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor hut—if you 
stand in need of refreshment after your toilsome pil- 
grimage, seek it from us; do not carry the blessing 
which you bring with you farther.” 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old man into 
the sma!i but clean room. When he had sat down, he 
said— 

“ Woman! thou kast pretty and animated children ; 
I wish I had such a boy as that !” 

“ Yes!” said the Haas-frau, “ he resembles his father 
—free and courageously he often goes alone upon the 
mountain, and speaks of castles he will build there. Ah! 
sir, if you knew how heavy that weighs upon my heart!” 
(the woman concealed a tear). 

“ Counsel may here be had,” said the count ; “ 1 have 
no son, and will of yours, if you will give him me, make 
a knight—my castle will some of these days be empty 
—no robust son bears my arms.” 

“ Dear mother !’’ said the boy, “ if the castle of the 
aged man isempty, I can surely, when I am big, go 
thither.” 

“ And leave me here alone!” said the mother. 

“ No! you will also go,” said the boy warmly ; “ how 
beautiful is it to look from the height of a castle into 
the valley beneath !” 

“ He has a true knightly mind,” said the count; “ is 
he born here in the valley ?” 

“ Prayer and labour,” said the mother, “ is God’s 
command, and they are better than all the knightly ho. 
nours that you can promise the boy—he will, like his 
father, cultivate the vine, and trust to the blessing of 
God, who rain and sunshine gives: knights sit in their 
castles, and know not how much Jabour, yet how much 
blessing and peace can dwell in a poor man’s hut! My 
husband was oppressed with hevvy sorrow¢ alas! on my 
account was his heartfelt grief; but since he found this 
hut, and works here, he is much more cheerful than for- 
merly ; from the tempest of life he has entered the har- 
bour of peace—patiently he bears the heat of the day, 
and when I pity him he says, * Wife, 1 am indeed now 
happy ;’ yet frequently a troubled thought appears to 
pierce his soul—I watch him narrowly—a tear then 
steals down his brown cheeks. Ah! surely he thinks of 
the place of his birth—of a now very aged grey father 
—and whilst I see you, a tear also comes to me—so is 
perhaps now—”’ 

At this minute, the little girl interrupted her, pulled 
her gently by the gown, and spoke— 

“ Mother! come into the kitchen; our father will 
svon be hone.” 

“ You are right,” said the mother, leaving the room, 
“ in conversation I forget myself.” 

In deep meditation the aged count sat and thought, 
“ Where may then this night my son sleep..... ia 

Suddenly he was roused trom his deep melancholy by 
the lively boy, who had taken an old hunting spear trom 
the corner of the room, and placing himself before the 
count, said— 

“ See! thus my father kills the wild boar on the moun- 
tains—there runs one along! My father cries * Huy! 
and immediately the wild boar throws himself upon the 
hunter’s spear; the spear sticks deep into the brain! it 
is hard enough to draw it out!” ‘The boy made actions 
as if the boar was there. 

“ Right so, my boy!” said the aged man; “ but does thy 
father then often hunt upon these mountaius ?” 

“ Yes! that he does, and the neighbours praise him 
highly, and call him the valiant extirpator, because he 
kills the boars which destroy the corn!” 

In the midst of this conversation, tle father entered, 
his wife ran towards him, pressed his sinewy hand, and 
spoke— 

“ You have had again a hot labouring day !” 

“ Yes,” said the man, * but I find the heavy pickaxe 
light in hand when L think of you. God is gracious to 
the industrious and honest labourer, and that he feels 
truly when he has sweated through a long day.” 

“Our father is withgut!”’ cried suddenly the boy ; 
threw the hunter’s mies the middle of the room, 
aud ran forwards. ‘The little girl was already hanging 
at his knees. 

“ Good evening, father,” cried the boy ; “ come quick 
into the room—there sils a stranger-man—a pilgrim 


We 


whoin I have brought to you! 


-viting him in. 





“ Ah! there you have done well,” said the father ; ** one 
must not allow one tired to pass one’s gate without in- 
Dear wife,” continued he, *“ does not 
labour well reward itself, when one can receive and re- 
fresh a wanderer? Bring usa glass of our best home- 
grown wine—I do not know why I am so gay to-day, 
and why | do not experience the slightest fatigue.” 

Thus spoke the husband—went into the room—pressed 
the hand of the stranger, and spoke— 

“ Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so praise- 
worthy ; a draught taken with so brave a man must 
taste doubly good !” 

They sat down opposite to each other, in a room half 
dark, the children sat upon their father’s knees. 

“ Relate to us something, father, as usual!” said the 

boy. 
Phat won't do to-day,” replied the father ; “ for we 
have a guest here—but what does my hunter’s spear do 
there? have you been again playing with 't? carry it 
away into the corner.” 

“ You have there,” said the pilgrim, “a young knight 
who knows already how to kill boars—also you are, I 
hear, a renowned huntsman in this valley, therefore, you 
have something of the spirit of a knight in you.” 

“Yes!” said the vine-labourer, “ old love rusts not, 
neither does the love of arms; so often as I look upon 
that spear, I wish it were there for some use . . . formerly 
... but, aged sir, we will not think of the past! Wife! 
bring to the revered—” 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered, placed a jug 
and goblets on the table, and said— 

“ May it refresh and do thee good !” 

“That it does already,” said the pilgrim, “ presented 
by so fair a hand, and with such a friendly countenance!” 

The Haus-frau poured out, and the men drank, striking 
their glasses with a good clank; the little girl slipped 
down from her father’s knee, and ran with the mother 
into the kitchen ; the boy looked wistfully into his father’s 
eves smilingly, and then towards the pitcher—the father 
understood him, and gave him some wine; he becume 
more and more lively, and again smiled at the pitcher. 

“This boy will never be a peaceful vine-labourer, as I 
am,” said the father; “ he has something of the nature of 
his grandfather in him; hot and hasty, but in other re- 
spects a good-hearted boy—brave and honourable ... 
Alas! the remembrance of what is painful is most apt to 
assail one, by a cheerful glass... If he did but see thee 
... thee... child of the best and most affectionate mo- 
ther—on thy account he would not any longer be offend- 
ed with thy father and mother; thy innocent gambols 
would rejoice his old age— in thee would he see the fire 
of his youth revived again—but . . .” 

“What dost thou say there?” said the pilgrim, stopping 
him abruptly; “explain that more fully to me!” 

“Perhaps I have already said too much, reverend fa- 
ther, but ascribe it to the wine, which makes one talka- 
tive; I will no more afflict thee with my unfortunate 
history.” 

“ Speak !” said the pilgrim, vehemently and beseech- 
ingly, “speak ! who art thou?” 

“ What connection hast thou with the world, pious pil- 
grim, that you can still trouble yourself about one who 
has suffered much, and who has now arrived at the port 
of peace?” 

“ Speak !” said the pilgrim, “ I must know thy history.” 

“Well!” replied he, “let it be!—I was not born a 
vine-labourer—a noble stem has engendered me—but 
love for a maiden drove me from my home.” 

“ Love ’” cried the pilgrim, moved. 

“Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of naturc, not of 
greatness—my father was displeased—in a sudden burst 
of passion he drove me from him—wicked relations, who, 
he being childless, would inherit, inflamed his wrath 
against me, and he, whom I yet honour, and who also 
surely still cherishes me in his heart—he . . .” 

The pilgrim suddenly rose and went to the door. 

“ What is the matter with thee?” said the astonished 
vine-labourer ; “ has this affected thee too much ?” 

The boy sprang after the aged man, and held him by 
the hand. “Thou wilt not depart, pilgriin ?” said he. 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered with a light. At 
one glance into the countenance of the vine-labourer the 
aged count exclaimed, “ My son!’* and fell motionless 
into his arms. As his senses returned, the father and 
son recognised each other. Adelaide, the noble, faithful 
wife, weeping, held the hands of the aged man, while the 
children knelt before him. 

“ Pardon, father!” said the son. 

“Grant it to me!” replied the pilgrim, “and grant to 
your father a spot in your quiet harbour of peace, where 
he may end his days. Son! thou art of a noble nature, 


*| Kohl-rabi, 


and thy lovely wife is worthy of thee—thy children wil] 
resemble thee—no ignoble blood runs in their veins, 
Henceforth bear my arms; but, as an honourable remem. 
brance for posterity, add to them a pilgrim and a pick- 
axe, that henceforth no man of high birth may conceive 
that labour degrades man—or despise the peasant who 
in fact nourishes and protects the nobleman.” 


On leaving Frauenstein, which lies low in the range of 
the Taunus hills, I found that every trot my pony took 
introduced me to a more genial climate and to more 
luxuriant crops. But vegetation did not seem alone to 
rejoice in the change. The human face became softer 
and softer as I proceeded, and the stringy, weather-beaten 
features of the mountain peasant, were changed for coun- 
tenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently better fed. As I 
continued to descend, the cows became larger and fatter, 
the horses higher as well as stouter, and a few pigs 
which I met had more lard in their composition than 
could have been extracted from the whole Langen. 
Schwalbach drove, with their old driver, the Schwein- 
General, to boot. Jogging onwards, I began at last to 
fancy that my mind was becoming enervated, for several 
times, after passing well-dressed people, did I catch myself 
smoothing with my long staff the rough, shaggy mane of 
my pony, or else brushing from my sleeve some rusty 
hairs, which a short half hour ago I should have felt were 
just as well sticking upon my coat as upon his. 

Instead of keen, light mountain air, [ now felt myself 
overpowered by a burning sun; but in compensation, na- 
ture displayed crops which were very luxuriant of their 
sorts. The following is a list of those I passed, in merely 
riding from Frauenstein to Mainz; it will give some idea 
of the produce of that highly-favoured belt, or district, of 
Nassau (known by the name of the Rhein-gau,) which 
lies between the bottom of the Taunus hills and the 
Rhine :— 


Vineyards, Plum Trees of several sorts, 
Hop-gardens, Standard Apricots, 
Fields of Kidney Beans, _ Peaches, 
Tobacco, Nectarines, 
Hemp, Walnuts, 
lax, Pears, 


Buck Wheat, Apples, , of various sorts, 
Spanish Chestnuts, 


Mangel Wurzel, Horse Chestnuts, 


Fields of Beans and Peas, Almonds, 

Indian Corn, Quinces, 

Wheat of various sorts, Medlars, 

Barley, Figs, 

Oats, Wild Raspberries, 
Rye, Wild Gooseberries, 
Rape, Wild Strawberries, 
Potatoes, Currants, 

Carrots, Gooseberries, 
Turnips, Wortleberries, 
Clover of various sorts, Rhubarb, 

Grass, Cabbages of all sorts, 
Lucerne, Garlick, 

Tares, Tomatoes. 


To any one who has been living in secluded retire- 
ment, even fur a short time, a visit to a populous city is 
a dram, causing an excitement of the mind, too often 
mistaken for its refreshment. Accordingly, on my arri- 
val at Mainz, I must own, for a few minutes, I was gra- 
tified with every human being or animal that I met—at 
all the articles displayed in the shops—and for some 
time, in mental delirium, I revelled in the bustling scene 
before me. However, having business of some little im- 
portance to transact, I had occasion, more once, to 
walk from one part of the town to another, ] getting 
leg-weary, I began to feel, that I was not d to the 
scene before me, in short, that the crutches made by na- 
ture for declining life, are quietness and retirement; a 
therefore, longed to leave the sunshiny scene before me, 
and to ascend once again to the clouds of Schlangenbad, 
from which | had so lately fallen. 

With this object I had mounted my pony, who, much 
less sentimental than myself, would probably most will- 
ingly have expended the remainder of his existence in a 
city which, in less tban three hours, had miraculously 
poured into his manger three feeds of heavy oats, and I 
was actually on the bridge of boats which crosses the 
Rhine, when, finding that the saddle was pressing upon 
his withers, I enquired where I could purchase any sort 
of substance to place between them, and being directed 
to a tailor, celebrated for supplying all the government 
postilions with leather breeches, I soon succeeded in 
reaching a door, which corresponded with the street and 





number that had been given to me ; however, on entering, 
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I found nothing but a well staircase, pitch-dark, with a 
rope instead of a hand-rail. ; 

At every landing-place, enquiring for the artist I was 
seeking, I was always told to go up higher; at last, when 
I reached the uppermost stratum of the building, I en- 
tered a room which seemed to be made of ycllow leather, 
for on two sides buckskins were piled up to the ceiling, 
leather breeches, trowsers, drawers, gloves, &c., were 
hanging on the other walls, while the great table in the 
middle of the room was covered with skinny fragments 
of all shapes and sizes. In this new world which I had 
discovered, the only inhabitants consisted of a master and 
his son. ‘I'he former was a mild tall man of about fifty, 
but a human being so very thip, I think, I never before 
beheld! He wore neither coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, nor 
shirt, but merely an elastic worsted dress (in fact a 
Guernsey frock) which fitted him like his skin, the rest 
of his lean figure being concealed by a large, loose, coarse 
linen apron. The son, who was about twenty-two, was 
not bad looking, but “talis pater, talis filius,” he was 
just as thin as his father, and really though I was anxious 
hastily to explain what I wanted, yet my eyes could not 
help wandering from father to son, and from son to father, 
perfectly unable to determine which was the thinnest, for 
though one does not expect to find very much power of, 
body or mind among tailors of any country (nor indeed 
do they require it,) yet really this pair of them seemed as 
if they had not strength enough united to make a pair of 
knee breeches for a skeleton. e 

Having gravely explained the simple object of my visit, 
I managed to grope my way down and round, and round 
and down, the well staircase, stopping only occasionally 


to feel my way, and to reflect with several degrees of 


pity on the poor thin beings I had left above me; and 
even when I got down to my pony, (he had been waiting 
for me very patiently,) I am sure we trotted nearly a 
eouple of hundred yards before I could shake off the wan, 


spectre-like appearance of the old man, or the weak, slight, | | 


hectic-looking figure of the young onc; and I finished by 
sentimentally scttling in my own mind, that the father 
was Consumptive—that the son was a chip from the same 
block—and that they were both galloping, neck and neck, 
from their breeches board to their graves, as hard as they 
could go. 

These reflections were scarcely a quarter of a mile 
long, when I discovered that I had left my memoranduin- 
book behind me, and so, instantly returning, I groped 
my way to the top of the identical staircase I had so lately 
descended. I was there told that the old gentleman and 
his son were at dinner, but, determining not to lose my 
notes, in I went—and I cannot describe one hundredth 
part of the feelings which came over me, when I saw the 
two creatures upon whom I had wasted so much pity and 
fine sentiment, for there they,sat before me on their shop- 
board, with an immense wash-hand basin, that had been 
fall of common blue Orlean plums, which they were still 
munching with extraordinary avidity. A very sinall 
piece of bread was in each of their left hands, but the iin- 
mense number of plum-stones on both sides of them, be- 
trayed the voracity with which they had been proceeding 
with their meal. 

“ Tin !—no wonder you are THIN!” I muttered to my- 
self; “no wonder that your chests and back-bones seem 
to touch cach other !” 

Never before had [, among rational beings, witnessed 
such a repast, and it really seemed as if nothing could 
interrupt it, for all the time I was asking for what I 
wanted, both father and son were silently devouring these 
infernal plums; however, after remounting my pony, I 
could not help admitting that the picture was not without 
its tiny moral. ‘Two German tailors had been cheerfully 
eating a table dinner—so does the Italian who lives 
on mac i;—so does the Irish labourer who lives on 
potatoes;—so do the French peasants who eat little but 
bread;—so do the millions who subsist in India on rice 
—in Africa on dates—in the South-Sea Islands and West 
Indies on the bread-tree and on yams; in fact, only a very 
small proportion of the inhabitants of this globe are car- 
nivorous: yet, in England, we are so accustomed to the 
gouty luxury of meat, that it is now almost looked upon 
as a necessity; and though our poor, we myst all confess, 
generally speaking, are religiously patient, yet so soon 
as the middle classes are driven from animal to vegetable 
diet, they carnivorously both believe and argue that they 
are in the world remarkable objects of distress—that their 
country is in distress—that “things cannot last ;”—in 
short, pointing to an artificial scale of luxury, which they 
themselves have hung up in their own minds, or rather, 
in their stomachs, they*persist that vegetable diet is low 
diet—that bging without roast beef is living below zero, 
and that molares, or teeth for grinding the roots and fruits 





of the earth, must have been given to mankind in gene- 
ral, and to the English nation in particular—by mistake. 

After re-crossing the Rhine by the bridge of boats, the 
sun being oppressively hot, I joyfully bade adieu to the 
sultry dry city and garrison of Mainz. As I gradually 
ascended towards my home, I found the air becoming 
cooler and fresher, the herbage greener and greener, the 
foliage of the beech trees brighter and cleaner; every 
thing in the valley seemed in peaceful silence to be wel- 


coming my return; and when I came actually in sight of 


the hermitage of Schlangenbad, I could not help mutter- 
ing to myself, “ Hard features—hard life—lean pigs, and 
lovely nature for ever!” 

— 


EXCURSION TO THE NIEDERWALD. 


Wishing to see Rudesheim and its neighbourhood, I 
one morning left Schlangenbad very early, in a hired 
open carriage, drawn by a pair of small punchy horses. 

We were to get first to the Rhine at the village of Ell- 
feld, and we accordingly proceeded about a league on the 
great Macadamised road towards Mainz, when, turning 
to the right, we passed under the celebrated hill of Rauen- 
thal, and then very shortly came in sight of the retired 
peaceful little village of Neudorf. 


this remote hamlet, as well as the costume and attitudes 
of a row of peasants, who, seated on a grassy bank at the 
road side, were resting from their labour, will best be ex- 
plained by the accompanying sketch which the pancido- 
lon presented to me in a very few minutes. 








This exceedingly clever, newly-invented instrument, 
the most silent, the most faithful, and one of the most en- 
tertaining compagnons de voyage which any traveller can 
desire, consists of a small box, in which can be packed 
any thing it is capable of holding. On being emptied for 
use, all that is necessary is to put one’s head into one 
side, and then trace with a pencil the objects which are 
instantly seen most beautifully delineated at the other. 

Whether the perspective be complicated or simple— 
whether the figures be human or inhuman, it is all the 
same, for they are traced with equal facility, rain not 
even retarding the operation. The paniedolon also pos. 
sesses an advantage which all very inodest people will, I 
think, appreciate, for the operator’s face being (like 
Jack’s) “in a box,” no person can stare at it or the 
drawing; whereas, while sketching with the camera lu- 
cida, every body must have observed that the village pea- 
sants in crowds, not only watch every line of the pencil, 
but laugh outright at the contortion of countenance with 
which the poor Syntax, in search of the picturesque, 
having one optic closed, squints with the other through 
a hole scarcely bigger than the head of a pin, standing all 
the time in the comical aftitude of a young magpie look- 
ing into a marrow-bone. 

On leaving Neudorf, getting into a cross country road 
or chemin de terre, we began, with the carriage-wheel 
dragged, an uninterupted descent, which was to lead us 
to the banks of the Rhine. The horses (which had no 
blinkers) having neither to pull nor to hold back, were 
trotting merrily along, occasionally looking at me—occa- 
sionally biting at each other ; every thing was delightful, 
save and except a whiff of tobacco, which, about six times 
a minute, like a sort of pulsation, proved that my torpid 
driver was not really, as he appeared to be—a corpse ; 
when, all of a sudden, as we were jolting down a narrow 
ravine, surmounted by vineyards, I saw, about a hundred 
yards before us, a cart heavily laden, drawn by two little 
cows. ‘There happened at the moment to be a small road 
at right angles on our left, into which we ought to have 
turned to let our opponent pass; but either the driver did 
not see, or would not sce, the humble vehicle, and so on- 


The simple outline of 





wards he recklessly drove, until our horses’ heads and 
the cows’ horns being nearly close together, the dull, 
heavy lord of the creation pulled at his reins and stopped. 

The road was so narrow, and the banks of the ravine 
so precipitous, that there was scarcely room on either 
side of the vehicle for a human being to pass; and the 
cows and horses being vis-a-vis, or “at issue,” the legal 
question now arose which of the two carriages was to 
retrograde. 

As, without metaphor, I sat on my woolsack, or cushion 
stuffed with wool, my first judgment was, that the odds 
were not in favour of the detendant, the poor old woman 
—-for she had not only to contend with the plaintiff (my 
stupid driver), his yellow carriage, and two bay horses, 
but the hill itself was sadly against her; her opponent 
loudly exclaiming that she and her cows could retire 
easicr than he could. The toothless old woman did not 
attempt to plead for herself; but what was infinitely bet- 
ter, having first proved, by pushing at her cows’ heads 
with all her force, that they actually did not know how 
to back, she showed us her face, which had every appear- 
ance of going to sleep. Seeing affairs in this state I got 
out of the carriage, and quietly walked on: however, [ 
afterwards learned, with great pleasure, that the old wo- 
man gained her cause, and that the squabble ended by the 
yellow carriage retreating to the point where its stupid, 
inanimate driver ought to have stopped it. 

On arriving at the bottom of the lane, we reached that 
noble road, running parallel with and close to the Rhine, 
which was brought into its present excellent state in the 
time of Napoleon. Along it, with considerable noise, we 
trotted steadily, stopping only about once every half hour 
to pay a few kreuzers at what was called the Barriére. 
No barrier, however, existed, there being nothing to mark 
the fatal spot but an inanimate, party-coloured post, ex- 
hibiting, in stripes of blue and orange, the government 
colours of Nassau. 

On the horses stopping, which they seemed most loy- 
ally to do of their own accord, the person whose office it 
was to collect this road-money, or chaussée-gelt, in pro- 
cess of time, appeared at a window with a heavy pipe 
hanging in his mouth, and in his hand an immense long 
stick, to the end of which there was affixed a small box 
containing a ticket, in exchange for which I silently 
dropped my moncy into this till. Not a word was spoken, 
but with the gravity of an angler, the man having drawn 
in his rod, a whilf of tobacco was vomited from his 
mouth, and then the window, like the transaction— 
closed. 

After proceeding for some hours, having passed through 
Erbach and Hattenheim, we drove through the village of 
Johannisberg, which lies crouching at the foot of the hill 
so remarkable on the Rhine for being crowned with the 
white, shining habitation of Prince Metternich. The 
celebrated vineyards on this estate were swarming with 
labourers, male and female,who were seen busily lopping 
off the exuberant heads of the vines, an operation which, 
with arms lifted above their heads, vas not inelegantly 
performed with a common sickle. 

The Rhine had now assumed the appearance of a lake, 
for which, at this spot, it is so remarkable, and Rudesheim, 
to which I was proceeding, appeared to be situated at 
its extremity, the chasm which the river has there burst 
for itself through the lofty range of the ‘Taunus moun- 
tains not being perceptible. 

On arriving at Rudesheim, I most joyfully extricated 
inyself from the carriage, and instantly hiring a guide 
and a mule, I contentedly told the former to drive me 
before him_to the point in his neighbourhood which was 
generally considered as the best worth seeing ; and per- 
fectly unconscious where he would propel me, the man 
began to beat the mule --the mule began to trot along— 
and, little black memorandum-book in hand, I began to 
make my notes. 

After ascending a very narrow path, which passed 
through vineyards, the sun, as [ became exposed to it, 
feeling hotter and hotter, I entered a wild, low, stunted 
plantation of oak shrubs, which was soon exchanged for 
a noble wood of oak and beech trees, between which-I 
had room enough to ride in any direction. 

The shade was exceedingly agreeable, the view, how- 
ever, was totally concealed, until I suddenly came to a 
projecting point, on which there was a small temple, 
commanding a most splendid prospect. 

After resting here for a few minutes, the mule and 
his burden again entered the forest; and, continuing 
to ascend to a considerable height, we both at last 
approached a large stone building like a barrack, part 
of which was in ruins; and no sooner had we reached 
its southern extremity, when my guide, with a look 
of vast importance, arrested the progress of the beast. 
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As I beheld nothing at all worth the jolting 1 had had | faithfully guarding the entrance of that strange myste- 


in the carriage, 1 felt most grievously disappointed ; 
and though I had no one’s bad taste to accuse but my 
own, in having committed myself to the barbarous biped 
who stood befofe me, yet I felt, if possible, still more out 
of sorts at the fellow desiring me to halloo as loud as I 
could, he informing me, with a look of indescribable self- 
satisfaction, that as soon as I should do so, an echo would 
repeat all my exclamations three times!!! 

The man seeing that I did not at all enjoy his noisy mi- 
racle, made a sign to me to follow him, and he accordingly 
led me to what appeared to my eyes to be nothing but a 
large heap of stones, held together by brambles. At one 
side, however, of this confused mass, there appeared to 
be a hole which looked very much as if it had been in- 
tended as an ice-house: however, on entering it, I found 
it to be a long, dark, subterranean passage, cut out of the 
solid rock; and here, groping my way, I followed my 
guide, until, coming to a wooden partition or door, he 
opened it, when, to my great astonishment and delight, 
J found myself in an octagonal chamber, most deservedly 
called Bezauberte Hohle—the enchanted cave! 

It was a cavern or cavity in the rock, with three fis- 
sures or embrasures radiating at a small angle; yet each 
looking down upon the Rhine, which, pent within its 
narrow rocky channel, was, at a great depth, struggling 
immediately beneath us. ‘I'he sudden burst into daylight, 
and the brightness of the gay, sunshiny scenes which 
through the three rude windows had come so suddenly 
to view, (for I really did not know that I was on the brink 
of the precipice of the Rhine,) was exceedingly enchant- 
ing, and I was most fully enjoying it as weil as the re- 
flection, that there was no one to interrupt me, when I 
suddenly fancied that I certainly heard, somewhere or 
other within the bowels of the living rock in which I was 
embedded, a faint sound like the melody of female voices, 
which, in marked measure, seemed to swell stronger and 
stronger, until I decidedly and plainly heard them in 
full chorus chanting a well-known national air of this 
country. 

From time to time the earthly or unearthly sounds 
died away—-lost in the intricate turns of the subterra- 
neous passage ;——at last, they were heard as if craving 
permission to enter, and my guide running to the wooden 
door, no sooner threw it wide open, than the music at 
once rushing in like a flood filled the vaulted chamber in 
which I stood, and in a few seconds, to my very great sur- 
prise, there marched in, two by two, a youthful bridal party! 
The heads of cight or ten young girls (following a bride 
and bridegroom) were ornamented with wreaths of bright 
green leaves, which formed a pleasing contrast with their 
brown hair of various shades, and, most particularly, with 
the raven black tresses of the bride, which were plaited 
round her pleasing, modest-looking face very gracefully. 

The whole party (the bridegroom, the only representa- 
tive of his sex, of course included) had left Mainz that 
morning, to spend a happy day in the magic cave; and, 
certainly, their unexpected appearance gave a fairy en- 
chantment to the scene. 

After continuing their patriotic song for some time, 
suddenly letting go each other’s hands, they flew to the 
three fissures or windows in the rock, and I heard them, 
with great emphasis, point out to each other Bingenloch, 
Reinstein, and other romantic points equally celebrated 
for their beauty. These youthful people then minutely 
scanned over the interior of the vaulted grave in which 
we were all so delightfully buried alive; at last, so like 
young travellers, they all felt an irresistible desire to 
scraw] their names upon the wall; and, seeing an old man 
reclining in one corner of the chamber, with about an 
inch of pencil in his lean, withered hand, the bride, bow- 
ing with pleasing modesty and diflidence, asked me to 
lend it to her. 

Her name, and that of her partner, were accordingly 
inscribed ; and others would, with equal bursts of joy, 
have been added to the list, but observing that my poor 
pencil, which would still have lived in my service many 
a year, and which, in fact, was all I had, was, from its 
violent rencontres with the hard, gritty wall, actually 
gasping for life in the illiterate clutches of a great bony 
bridesmaid, I very civilly managed, under pretence of 
cutting it, to extract it from her grasp; and the attention 
of the youthful party flitting of its own accord to some 
other object, the stump of my poor crayon was mira- 
culously spared to continue its humble notes of the day’s 
proceedings. 

On leaving the enchanted cave, we ascended through 
a noble oak wood, until reaching a most celebrated pin- 
nacle of the T'aunus mountains, we arrived at the Rossel, 
an old ruined castle, which, standing on the Niederwald 
like a weather-beaten sentinel at his post, seemed to be 


rious chasm, through which, at an immense depth be- 
neath, the river was triumphantly and majestically 
flowing. 

Although the view from the ruined top of this castle 
was very extensive and magnificent, yet the dark, strug- 
gling river was so remarkable an object, that it at first 
completely engrossed my attention. While the great mass 
of water was flowing on its course, a sort of civil war was 
raging between various particles of the element. In some 
places an eddy seemed to be rebelliously trying to stem 
the stream; in others the water was revolving in a cir- 
cle ;—here it was seen tumbling and breaking over a 
sunken rock—there as smooth as glass. In the middle 
of these fractious scenes, there lay, as it were, calmly at 
anchor, two or three islands, covered with poplars and 
willows, upon one of which stood the ruins of the Mause- 
thurm, or tower of that stingy bishop of Mainz, famous, 
or rather infamous, in the history of the Rhine, for having 
been gnawed to death by rats. 
the river were to be seen the Rochus Capelle, a tower 
built to commemorate the cessation of the plague, the 
beautiful castle of Rheinstein, the residence of Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, the blue-slated town of Bingen, with 
its bridge crossing the Nahe, which running at right 
angles into the Rhine, here delivers up its waters. 

The difference in caste or colour between the two 
rivers at their point of meeting is very remarkable, the 
Rhine being clear and green, the other a deep muddy 
brown; however, they no sooner enter the chasm in the 
Taunus hills than the distinction is annihilated in the 
violent hubble-bubble commotions which ensue. 

The view beyond these home objects now attracted my 
attention. The Prussian hills opposite were richly clothed 
with wood, while on their left lay prostrate the province 
of Darmstadt, a large brown flat space studded, as far as 
the eye could reach, with villages, which, though dis- 
tinctly remarkable in the foreground, were yet scarcely 
perceptible in the perspective. Behind my back was thie 
duchy of Nassau, with several old ruined castles perched 
on the pinnacles of the wood-covered hills of the Nie- 
derwald. 

During the whole time that I was placidly enjoying 
this beautiful picture around and beneath me, the bridal 








party of young people, equally happy in their way, were 
singing, laughing, or waltzing; and their chcerful accents, 
echoing from one old ruin to another, seemed for the mo- 
ment to restore to these deserted walls that joy to which 
they had so long been a stranger. 

Having at last mounted my mule, I attempted to bid 
my companions farewell; however, they insisted on ac- 
companying me and my guide through the forest, singing 
their national airs in chorus as they went. Their foot- 
steps kept pace with their tunes, and as they advanced, 
their young voices thrilled among the trees with great 
effect ; sometimes the wild melody, like a stop-waltz, sud- 
denly ceased, and they proceeded several paces in silence ; 
then, again, it as unexpectedly burst upon the ear; in short, 
like the children of ail German schools, they had evidently 
been taught time and the complete management of their 
voices, a natural and pleasing accomplishment, which 
can scarcely be sufficiently admired. 

From these young people themselves I did not attempt 
to extract their little history; but T learnt from my guide 
in a whisper, (for which I thought there was no great 
oecasion,) that the young couple who hand in hand be- 
fore me were leading the procession through the wood, 
were VERLOosrt (affianced), that is to say, they were under 
sentence eventually to be married. 

This quict, jog-trot, half-and-half connubial arrange- 
ment is very common indeed all over Germany ; and no 
sooner is it settled and approved of, than the young peo- 
ple are permitted to associate together at almost all times, 
notwithstanding it is often decreed to be prudent that 
many years should elapse before their marriage can pos- 
sibly take place; in short, they are constantly obliged to 
wait until either their income rises suflicicntly, or until 
butter, meat, bread, coffee, and tobacco, sufficiently fall. 

As seated on my mule I followed these steady, well- 
behaved, and apparently well-educated young pcople 
through the forest, listening to their cheerful choruses, I 
could not, during one short interval of silence, help re- 
flecting, how differently such unions are managed in 
different countries on the globe. 

A quarter of a century has nearly elapsed since I 
chanced to be crossing from the island of Salamis to 
Athens, with a young Athenian of rank, who was also, 
in his way “affianced.” We spent, I remember, the 
night together in an open boat, and certainly never did I 
before or since witness the aching of a lad’s heart produce 
effects so closely resembling the aching of his stomach. 


On the opposite side of" 


My friend lay at the bottom of the trabacolo absolute] 
groaning with love ; his moans were piteous beyond de- 
scription, and nothing seenfed to afford his affliction any 
relief but the following stanza, which over and over 
again he continued most romantically singing to the 
moon :— 


“ Quando la notte viene, 
Non ho riposo, O Nice, 
Son misero e infelice 
Esser lontan da te !” 


On his arrival at Athens he earnestly entreated me to 
call for him on the object of his affection, for he himself, 
by the custom of his conntry, was not allowed to see her, 
exactly from the same reason which permitted the young 
German couple to stroll together through the lonely, love- 
ly forest of the Niederwald, namely—-because they were 
“ verlobt.” 

The bridal party now separated themselves from my 
guide, his mule, and myself, they, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs to us, descending a path on the right ; we con- 
tinuing the old track which led us at last to Rudesheim. 

As soon as the horses could be put to my carriage, it 
being quite late, I set out, by moonlight, to return. 
Vineyards, orchards, and harvest were now veiled from 
my view, but the castle of Prince Metternich—-the soli- 
tary tower of Scharfenstein, and the dark range of the 
Taunus mountains, had assumed a strange, obscure, and 
supernatural appearance, magnificently contrasted with 
the long bright serpentine course of the Rhine, which, 
shining from Bingen to Mainz, glided joyfully along, as 
if it knew it had attracted to itself the light which the 
landscape had lost. 

On leaving the great chaussée, which runs along the 
banks of the river, like the towing-path of a canal, we 
ascended the cross road, down which we had trundled so 
merrily in the morning, and without meeting cows, carts, 
toothless old women, or any other obstruction, I reached 
about midnight the Bad-Haus of Schlangenbad. On 
ascending the staircase, I found that the two little lamps 
in the passage had expired; however, the key of my 
apartments was in my pocket, the moon was shining 
through the window upon my table, and so before one 
short hour had elapsed, Rudsheim—the niggardly Bi- 
shop of Mainz, with his tower @nd rats—the bridal party— 
the enchanted cave—the lofty Rossel, and the magnificent 
range of the Niederwald, were all tum)ling head over 
heels in my mind, while I lay as it were quietly beneath 
them—aslecp. 

—>— 
WIESBADEN, 

The day at last arrived for my departure from the 
green happy little valley of Schlangenbad. Whether or 
not its viper baths really possess the effect aseribed to 
them, of tranquilising the nerves, I will not presume to 
declare, but that the loneliness and loveliness of the place 
can fascinate, as well as tranquilise, the mind, I believe 
as firmly, as I know that the Schlangenbad water rubs 
from the body the red rust of Langen-Schwalbach. 

Those, who, on the tiny surface of this little world, 
please themselves with playing what they call “ the great 
game of life,” would of course abhor a spot in which they 
could neither be envied nor admired, but to any grovel- 
ing-minded person who thinks himself happy wher he is 
quiet and clean, I can humbly recommend this valley as 
a retreat exquisitely suited to his taste. 

After casting a farewell glance round apartments to 
which I felt myself most unaccountably attached, descend- 
ing the long staircase of the New Bad-Haus, I walked 
across the shrubbery to my carriage, around which had 
assembled a few people, who I was very —— to 
find, were witnessing my departure with regret ! 

Luy, who had followed my (I mean Katherinchen’s) 
footsteps so many a weary hour, strange as it may sound, 
(and so contrary to what the ass must have felt,) was 
evidently sorry I was going. The old “ Bad” man’s 
countenance looked as serious and as wrinkled on the 
subject as the throat of his toad—his wan, sallow-faced 
Jezebel of a wife stood before the carriage steps waving 
her lean hang in sorrow, and the young maid of the 
Bad-Haus who had made my bed, merely because I had 
troubled her fora longer period than any other visiter, actu- 
ally began to shed some tears. The whole group begged 
permission to hiss my hand, and there was so much kind 
feeling evinced, that I felt quite relieved when I found 
that the postilion and his horses had spo:led the pictare, 
in short, that we were trotting and trumpeting along the 
broad road which leads to Wiesbaden. 

As I had determined on visiting the Duke of Nassau’s 
hunting seat “Die Platte” in my way to Wiesbaden, 
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after proceeding about four miles, I left the carriage in 
the high road, and walking through the woods towards 
my object, I passed several very large plantations of fir 
trees which had been sown so unusually thick that they 
were completely impervious, even to a wild boar; for, 
not only were the trees themselves merely a few inches 
asunder, but their branches, which feathered to the 
ground, interlaced themselves one with another until 
they formed altogether an impenetrable jungle. ‘Through 
this mass of vegetation, narrow paths about three feet 
broad were cut in various directions to enable the deer 
to traverse the country. 

In passing through the beech forest, I observed that 
the roads or cuts-were often as much as forty or fifty 
feet in breadth, and every here and there the boughs and 
foliage were artificially entwined in a very ingenious 
manner, leaving small loop-holes pouch which the 
duke, his visiters, or his huntsmen, might shoot at the 
game as they wildly darted by. A single one of these 
verdant batterics might possibly be observed and avoided 
by the cautious, deep-searching eye of the deer, but they 
exist all over the woods in such numbers, that the ani- 
mals, accustomed to them from their birth, can fear no- 
thing from them, until the fatal moment arrives, when 
their experience so dearly bought arrives too late. 

After advancing for about an hour through these green 
streets, I came suddenly upon the duke’s hunting-scat, 
the Platte, a plain white stone, cubic building, which, as 
if disdaining gardens, flower-beds, or any artificial em- 
bellishment, stands alone, on a prominent edge of the 
Taunus hills, looking down upon Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
Frankfurt, and over the immense flat, continental-looking 
country which [ have already described. Its situation 
is very striking, and though of course it is dreadfully ex- 
posed to the winter’s blast, yet, as a sporting residence, 
during the summer or autumn months, nothing I think 
can surpass the beauty and unrestrained magnificence of 
its view. 

Before the entrance door, in attitudes of great freedom, 
there are two immense bronze statues of stags, most 
beautifully executed, and on entering the apartments, 
which are lofty and grand, every article of furniture, as 
well as every ornament, is ingeniously composed of 
pieces, larger or smaller, of buck-horn. Immense antlers, 
one above another, are ranged in the hall, as well as on 
the walls of the great staircase, and certainly when a 
sportsman comes to the Platte on a visit to the Duke of 
Nassau, every thing his eyes can rest on, not only re- 
minds him of his favourite pursuit, but seems also to pro- 
mise him as much of it as the keenest hunter can desire: 
in short, without the slightest pretension, the Platte is 
nobly adapted to its purpose, and with great liberality it 
is open at almost all times to the inspection of “ gentle- 
men sportsmen” and travellers from all quarters of the 
globe. About twelve hundred feet beneath it, in a com- 
paratively flat country, bounded on two sides by the 
Rhine and the Main, lies Wiesbaden, the capital of the 
duchy of Nassau, the present scat of its government, and 
the spot by far the imost numerously attended as a 
watering-place. - 

Looking down upon it from the Platte, this town or 
city is apparently about three-quarters of an English 
mile square, one quarter of this area being covered with 
a rubbishy old, the remainder with a staring, formal new 
town, composed of streets of white stone houses, running 
at right angles to each other. 
it appeared to me to be as hot, as formal, and as unin- 
teresting a place as I ever beheld ; however, as soon as I 
entered it, I very soon found out that its inhabitants and 
indeed its visiters entertain a very different opinion of 


the place, they pronouncing it to be one of the most] staring at the volume of steam which was arising from 


fashionable, and consequently most agreeable, watering- 
places in all Germany. 


In searching for a lodging, T at once went to most of] in the town, their temperature being at all times of the 
the principal hotels, several of which I found to be griev-| year about 140° of Fahrenheit, I could not help feeling a 


ously afflicted with smells, which (though I most politely 


bowed to every person I met in the passage) it did not] rienced on the edges of Etna and Vesuvius; in short, I 
At one place, as an excuse} had been so little accustomed to live in a town heated by 
for not taking the unsavoury suite of apartments which] subterrancan fire, that it just crossed my mind, whether, 


at all suit me to encounter. 


were offered to me, I ventured quietly to remark, that 


they were much dearer than those I had just left. The|too many coals at once, or from carelessness, should ne- 
master at once admitted the fact, but craning himself up| glect to keep open his proper valves, an explosion might 
into the proudest attitude his large stomach would admit} not take place, which would suddenly send me, Koch- 
brunnen, Wiesbaden, and Co., on a shooting excursion to 
( the duke’s lofty hunting-seat, the Platte. The ground in 
heure, que vous n‘auriez @ Schlangenbad dans un an?”—| the vicinity of these springs is so warm, that in winter 


of, he observed——“ Mais - - - Monsieur ! saves-vous que 
vous aurez a Wiesbaden plus d’amusement dans une 


(Yes, sir; but then you will have more amusement at] t 
Wiesbaden in one hour, than at Schlangenbad ina year.) | t 


; In the horrid atmosphere in which I stood, I had no| from not freezing, it became in hard weather the resort of 
inclination to argue on happiness or any subject, so} birds of all descriptions: indeed, even now, they say, that 


As I first approached it,| cause; but I no sooner reached the great koch-brannen 


finding the landlord at the Englischen Hof civil, and ex- 
ceedingly anxious to humour all my old-fashioned Eng- 
lish whims and oddities, I accepted the rooms he offer- 
ed me, and thus for a few days dropped my anchor in the 
capital of the duchy of Nassau. 
About twelve thousand strangers are supposed annu- 
ally to visit this gay watering-place, and consequently, 
to pen up all this fashionable flock within the limits of so 
small a town, requires no little ramming, cramming, and 
good arrangement. The dinner hour, or time of the 
tables-d’hote, as at Langen-Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, 
and indeed all other places in Germany, was one o'clock, 
and the crowds of hungry people who at that hour, fol- 
lowing their appetites, were in different directions seen 
slowly but resolutely advancing to their food, was very 
remarkable. Voluntarily enlisting into one of these march- 
ing regiments, I allowed myself to be carried along with 
it, 1 knew not where, until I found myself, with an empty 
stomach and a napkin on my knees, quietly seated at one 
of three immense long tables, in a room with above 200 
people, all secretly as hungry as myself. 
The quantity of food and attention bestowed upon me 
for one florin, filled me with astonishment, “and cer- 
tainly,” said I to myself, “a man may travel very far in- 
deed, before he will find provisions and civility cheaper 
than in the duchy of Nassau!” The meat alone which 
was offered to me, if it had been thrown at my head raw, 
would have been not only a most excellent bargain, but 
much more than any one could possibly have expected 
for the money ; but when it was presented to me, cooked 
up with sauces of various flavours, attended with ome- 
lettes, fruits, tarts, puddings, preserves, fish, &c. &c., and 
served with a quantity of politeness and civility, which 
seemed to be infinite, I own I felt that in the scene around 
me there existed quite as much refreshment and food for 
the mind, as for the body. 
It is seldom or ever that I pay the slightest attention 
to dinner conversation, the dishes, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, being, in my opinion, so very much better: 
however, much against my will, I overheard some people 
talking of a duel, which I will mention, hoping it may 
tend to show by what disgusting, fiend-like sentiments 
this practice can be disgraced. 
A couple of Germans, having quarrelled about some 
beautiful lady, met with sabres in their hands to fight a 
duel. The ugly one, who was of course the most violent 
of the two, after many attempts to deprive his hated ad- 
versary of his life, at last aimed a desperate blow at his 
head, which, though it missed its object, yet fell upon, 
and actually cut off, the good-looking man’s nose. It had 
scarcely reached the ground, when its owner, feeling that 
his beauty was gone, instantly threw away his sword, 
and with both arms extended, eagerly bent forwards with 
the intention to pick up his own property and replace it; 
but the ugly German no sooner observed tbe intention, 
than darting forwards with the malice of the devil him- 
self, he jumped upon the nose, and, before its master’s 
face, crushed it and ground it to atoms! 
In strolling very slowly about the town, after dinner, 
the first object which aroused my curiosity was a steam 
I observed rising through the iron gratings, which, at the 
corners of the streets, covered the main drains or com- 
mon sewers of the town. At first I thought it proceeded 
from washerwomen, pig-scalders, or some such artificial 


(boiling spring), than I learnt it was the natural tem. 
perature of the Wiesbaden waters that had thus attracted 
my attention. 

As I stood before this immense cauldron, with eyes 


it, and with ears listening to a person who was volunta- 
rily explaining to me that there were fifteen other springs 


sort of unpleasant sensation, similar to what I had expe- 


eventually flow, is observed to be always remarkably free 
from ice. 

Wiesbaden, inhabited by people called Mattiaci, was 
not only known to the Romans, but fortified by the 
twenty-second legion, who also built baths, the remains 
of which exist to the present day. Even in such remote 
ages, it was remarked that these waters retained their 
heat longer than common waters, or salt water of the 
same specific gravity heated to the same degree ; indeed, 
Pliny remarked—* Sunt et Matiaci in Germania fontes 
calidi, quorum haustus triduo fervet.” 

The town of Wiesbaden is evidently one which does 
not appreciate the luxury of “ home, sweet home !” for it 
is built not for itself, but for strangers; and though most 
people admire the size of the buildings, yet, to my mind, 
there is something very melancholy in seeing houses so 
much too fine for the style of inhabitants to whom they 
belong. A city of lodging-houses, like an army of met- 
cenaries, may to each individual be a profitable specula- 
tion, but no brilliant uniform, or external show, can se- 
cretly compensate for the want of national self-pride, 
which shines in the heart 6f a soldier, standing under his 
country’s colours, or in the mind of a man living con- 
sistently in his own little home. 

About twenty years ago, the inhabitants of Wiesbaden 

were pent up in narrow, dirty streets, surrounded by 
swampy ditches and an old Roman wall. A complete 
new town has since been erected, and accommodation 
has thus been afforded for upwards of 1200 strangers, the 
population of the place, men, women, and children in- 
cluded, scarcely amounting to 8000 souls. 
During the gay season, of course all is bustle and 
delight; but 1 can conceive nothing less cheerful 
than such a place must become, when, all its motley 
visiters having flown away, winter begins te lock it in 
the face: however, certainly, the inhabitants of Wies- 
baden do nokseem to view the subject at all in this point 
of view, for they all talk with great pride of their fine 
new town, and strut about their large houses like chil- 
dren wearing men’s shoes, ten times too big for their 
feet. 

The most striking object at Wiesbaden is a large 
square, bounded on one side by a handsome theatre, on 
two others by a colonnade of shops, and on a third by a 
very handsome building called the Cursaal, an edifice 
130 feet in length, having, in front, a portico supported 
by six Ionic columns, above which there is inseribed, in 
gold letters— 


FONTIBUS MATTIACIS, MDCCCX. 


On entering the great door, I found myself at once in 
a saloon, or ball-roo:n, 130 feet in length, 60 in breadth, 
and 50 in height, in which there is a gallery supported 
by 32 marble pillars of the Corinthian order ; lustres are 
suspended from the ceiling, and, in niches in the wall, 
there are twelve white marble statues, which were ori- 
ginally intended for Livtitia Bonaparte, and which the 
Wiesbaden people extol by saying, that they cost about 
12001, 

Sranching from this great assembly-room, there are 
several smaller apartments, which in England would be 
called hells, or gambling-rooms. 

The back of the Cursaal looks into a sort of parade, 
upon which, after dinner, hundreds of visiters sit in 
groups, to drink cheap coffee, listen to a band of most 
excellent, cheap music, and admire, instead of swans, 
an immense number of snail-gobbling ducks and duck. 
lings, which, swimming about a pond, shaded by weep- 
ing willows and acacias, come when they are called, 
and, duck-like, of course eat whatever is thrown to 
them. 

Beyond this pond, which is within fifty yards of the 
Cursaal, there is a nice shrubbery, particularly pleasing 
to the stranger from the reflection, that at very great 
trouble, and at considerable expense, it has been planted, 
furnished with benches, and tastefully adorned by the 
inhabitants of Wiesbaden, for the gratification of their 





in case the engineer below, from laziness, should put on 


he snow does not remain upon it; and formerly, when 


hese waters used to flow from the town into a small lake,|to the old, rather than to the new town. 
greatest proportion of the inhabitants are protestants, 
and their place of worship is scarcely big enough to 
hold them. 


guests, From it a long shady walk, ranning by the 
side of a stream of water, extends for about two miles, 
to the ruins of the castle of Sonneburg. 

Among the buildings of Wiesbaden, the principal 


ones, after the Cursaal and theatre, are the Schlosschen, 
containing a public library and museum, the hotels of 
the Four Seasons, the Eagie, the Rose, the Schutzenhof, 
and the Englischen Hof. 


The churches are small, and seemed adapted in size 


By far the 


At the southern extremity of the town 








hastening into the open air, I continued my search, until] t 


hat part of the Rhine into which the Wiesbaden waters 
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there exists a huge pile of rubbish, with several high 
modern walls in ruins, 
“It appears that, a few years ago, the catholics at Wies- 
baden determined on building a church, whici was to 
vie in magnificence with the Cursaal, and other gaudy 
specimens of the new town. 

Eighty thousaad florins were accordiagly raised by 
subscription, aud the huge edifice was actually finished, 
the priests were shaved, and every thing was reacy for 
the celebration of mass, when, apropos to nothing, 
“ gccidit una domus !”” down it came thundering to the 
ground! 

Whether it was blown up by subterranean heat, or 
burst by the action of frost,—whether it was the foun- 
dation, or the fine arched roof which gave way, are 
points which at Wiesbaden are still argued with acrimony 
and eagerness ; and, to this day, men’s mouths are seen 
quite full of jagged consonants, as they condemu or de- 
fend the architect of the building—poor, unfortunate, 
Mr. Scrumpf:! 

After having made myself acquainted with the geo. 
graphy of Wiesbaden, I arose one morning at half-past 
tive vo’clock, to see the visiters drinking the waters. 
The scene was really an odd one, ‘I'he long parade, at 
one extremity of which stood smoking and fuming the 
great Koch-brunnen, was seen crowded with respectably 
dressed people, of both sexes, all walking, (like so many 
watchmen, carrying lanterns), with glasses in their 
hands, filled, half filled, or quarter filled, with the medi- 
cine, which had been delivered to them from the brunnen 
so scalding hot, that they dared not even sip it, as they 
walked, until they had carried it for a considerable time. 

It requires no little dexterity to advance in this way, 
without spilling one’s medicine, to say nothing of burn- 
ing or slopping it over one’s fellow patients. Every per- 
son’s eye, therefore, whatever might be the theme of his 
conversation, was intently fixed upon his glass; some 
few carried the thing along with elegance, but I could 
not help remarking that the greater proportion of peo- 
ple walked with their backs up, and were evidently very 
little at their ease. A band of wind-instruments was 
playing, and an author, a native of Wiesbaden, in de- 
scribing this scene, has sentimentally exclaimed— 
* Thousands of glasses are drunk by the sound of music !” 

Four or five young people, protected by a railing, are 
employed the whole morning in filling, as fast as they 
can stoop down to the brunnen to do so, the quantities 
of glasses, which, from hands in all directions, are ex- 
tending towards them, but so excessively hot is the caul- 
dron, that the greater proportion of these glasses were, I 
observed, cracked by it, and several I saw fall to pieces 
when delivered to their owners. Not wishing to appear 
eccentric, which, in this amphibious picture any one is 
who walks about the parade without a glass of scalding 
hot water in his hand, I purchased a goblet, and the first 
dip it got cracked from top to bottom. 


In describing the taste of the mineral water of Wies- 
baden, were I to say that, while drinking it, one hears 
in one’s ears the cackling of hens, and that one sees fea- 
thers flying before one’s eyes, I should certainly grossly 
exaggerate; but when I declare that it exactly resembles 
very hot chicken broth, I only say what Dr. Granville 
said, and what in fact every body says, and must say, 
respecting it; and certainly [\do wonder why the com- 
mon people should be at the inconvenience of making 
bad soup, when they can get much better from Nature’s 
great stock-pot, the Koch-brunnen of Wieshaden. At all 
periods of the year, summer or winter, the temperature 
of this broth remains the same, and when one reflects 
that it has been bubbling out of the ground, and boiling 
over, certainly from the time of the Romans, and proba- 
bly from the time of the flood, it is really astonishing to 
think what a wonderful apparatus there must exist be- 
low, what an inexhaustible stock of provisions to ensure 
such an everlasting supply of broth, always formed of 
exactly the same cight or ten ingredicnts—always salted 
to exactly the same degree, and always served up at ex- 
uctly the same heat. 

One would think that some of the particles in the 
recipe would be exhausted; in short, to speak metapho- 
rically, that the chickens would at last be boiled to rags, 
or that the fire would go out for want of coals; but the 
oftener onc reflects on these sort of subjects, the oftener 
is the old-fashioned observation repeated—that, let a man 
go where he will, Omnipotence is never from his view ! 

As, leaning against one of the columns of the arcade 
ander which the band was playing, I stood with my 
medicine in my hand, gazing upon the strange group of 
people, who, with extended glasses, were crowding and 





huddling round the Koch-brunnen, cach eagerly trying 





to catch the eye of the young water-dippers, I could not 
help feeling, as I had felt at Langen-Schwalbach, whe- 
ther it could be possible for any prescription to be equally 
beneficial to such differently made patients. To repeat 
all the disorders which it is said most especially to cure, 
would be very nearly to copy the sad list of ailments to 
which our creaky Prt are subject. ‘The inhabitants 
of Wiesbaden rant, the hotel-keepers rave, about the vir- 
tues of this medicine. Stories are most gravely related 
of people crawling to Wiesbaden and running home. In 
most of the great lodging-houses crutches are triumph- 
antly displayed, as having belonged to people who left 
them behind. 

It is good they say for the stomach—good for the skin 
—good for ladies of all possible ages—for all sorts and 
conditions of men. It lulls pain—therefore it is good, 
they say, for people going out of this world, yet equally 
good is it, they declare, for those whose fond parents 
earnestly wish them to come in. For a headache, drink, 
the inn-keepers exclaim, at the Koch-brunnen! For gout 
in the heels, soak the body, the doctors say, in the chick- 
en broth !—in short, the valetudinarian, reclining in his 
carriage, has scarcely entered the town than, say what 
he will of himself, the inhabitants all seem to agree in 
repeating —“ Bene, bene respondere, dignus est entrare 
nostro docto corpore !” 


However, there would be no end in stating what the 
Wiesbaden water is said to be good for; a much simpler 
course is to explain, that doctors do agree in saying, that 
it is not good for complaints where there is any disposi- 
tion to inflammation or regular fever, and that it changes 
consumption into—death. 

By about seven o’clock, the vast concourse of people 
who had visited the Koch-brunnen had imbibed about as 
much of the medicine as they could hold, and according- 
ly, like swallows, almost simultaneously departing, the 
parade was deserted; the young water-dippers had also 
retired to rest, and every feature in the picture vanished, 
except the smoking, misty fumes of the water, which 
now, no longer in request, boiled and bubbled by itself, 
as it flowed into the drains by which it eventually reached 
the Rhine. 

The first act of the entertainment being thus over, in 
about a quarter of an hour the second commenced; in 
short, so soon as the visiters, retiring to their rooms, 
could divest or denude themselves of their garments, I 
saw, stalking down the long passage of my lodging- 
iouse, one heavy German gentleman after another, 
whose skull-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers, plainly 
indicated that he was proceeding to the bath. Ina short 
time, lady after lady, in similar dishabille, was seen fol- 
owing the same course. Silence, gravity, and incognito 
were the order of the day; and though I bowed as usual 
in meeting these undressed people, yet the polite rule is, 
not, as at other moments, to accompany the inclination 
with a gentle smile, but to diiute it with a look which 
cannot be too solemn or too sad. 

There was something to my mind so very novel in 
bathing in broth, that I resolved to try the experiment, 
particularly as it was the only means I had of following 
the crowd. Accordingly, retiring to my room, in a mi- 
nute or two I also, in my slippers and black dressing- 
gown, was to be seen, staff in hand, mournfully walking 
down the long passage, as slowly and as gravely as if I 
had been in such a procession all my life. An infirm 
elderly lady was just before me—some lighter-sounding 
footsteps were behind me—but without raising our eyes 
from the gronnd, we all moved on just as if we had been 
corpses gliding or migrating from one churchyard to 
another. 

After descending a long well-staircase, I came to a 
door, which I no sooner opened, than, of its own accord, 
it slammed after me exactly, as five seconds before it 
had closed upon the old lady who had preceded me, and 
I now found myself in an immense building, half filled 
with steam. 

A narrow passage or aisle conducted me down the 
middle, on each side of me there being a series of doors 
opening into the baths, which, to my very great astonish- 
ment, I observed were all open at top, being separated 
from each other by merely a half-inch boarded partition, 
not seven feet high! 

Into several of these cells there was literally nothing 
but the steam to prevent people in the houses of the oppo- 
site side of the street from looking—a very tall man in 
one bath could hardly help peeping into the next, and in 
the roof or loft above the ceiling, there were several loop- 
holes, through which any one might have had a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole unfledged scene. The arrangement, 
or rather want of arrangement, was altogether most 
astonishing; and, as I walked down the passage, my 


first exclamation to myself was, “ Well, thank Heaven 
this would not do in England!” To this remark the 
Germans would of course say, that low, half-inch scant. 
ling is quite sufficient among well-bred people, whatever 
coarser protection might be requisite among us English; 
but though this argument may sound triumphant, yet 
delicacy is a subject which is not fit for noisy discussion, 
Like the bloom on fruit, it is a subject that does not bear 
touching ; and if people, of their own accord, do not fee| 
that the scene I have described is indelicate, it is quite 
impossible to prove it to them, and therefore “the less 
said is the soonest mended.” 

As I was standing in the long passage, occupying 
mysclf with the above reflections, a nice, healthy old wo. 
man, opening a door, beckoned to me to advance, and 
accordingly with her I entered the little cell. Seeing I 
was rather infirmgand a stranger, she gave me, with her 
towcls, a few aoe instructions,—such as, that | 
was tu remain in the mixture about thirty-five minutes, 
and beneath the fluid to strike with my arms and legs as 
strenuously as possible. 


The door was now closed, and my dressing-gown 
being carefully hung upon a peg, (a situation I much 
envied it,) I proceeded, considerably against my inclina- 
tion, to introduce myself to my new acquaintance, whose 
face, or surface, was certainly very revolting; for a 
white, thick, dirty, greasy scum, exactly resembling 
what would be on broth, covered the top of the bath. 
But all this, they say, is exactly as it should be; and, 
indeed, German batiiers at Wiesbaden actually insist on 
its appearance, as it proves, they argue, that the bath 
has not been used by any one else. In most places, in 
ordering a warm bath, it is necessary to wait till the 
water be heated; but at Wiesbaden the springs are so 
exceedingly hot, that the baths are obliged to be filled 
over night, in order to be cool enough in the morning ; 
and the dirty scum I have mentioned is the required 
proof that the water has, during that time, been undis. 
turbed. 


Resolving not to be bullied by the ugly face of my an- 
tagonist, I entered my bath, and in a few seconds I lay 
horizontally, calmly soaking, like my neighbours. Gene- 
rally speaking, a dead silence prevailed ; occasionally an 
old man was heard to cough,—sometiimes a young woman 
was gently hcard to snveze,—and two or threc times there 
was a sudden heavy splash in the cell adjoining mine, 
which proceeded from the leg of a great awkward Ger- 
man Frau, kicking, by mistake, above, instead of (as I 
was vigorously dving) beneath the fluid. Every sigh 
that escaped was heard; and, whenever a patient extri- 
cated him or herself from the mess, one could hear puffing 
and rubbing as clearly as if one had been assisting at the 
operation. 

In the same mournful succession in which they had 
arrived, the bathers in due time ascended, one after ano- 
ther, to their rooms, where they were now permitted to 
eat—what they had certainly well enough earned—their 
breakfast. As soon as mine was concluded, I voted it 
necessary to clean my head; for, from certain white par- 
ticles which float throughout the bath, as thickly as, and 
indeed very much resembling, the mica in granite, I 
found that my hair was in a sticky state, in which I did 
not feel disposed it should remain. I ought, however, 
most explicitly to state, that the operation I here imposed 
upon myself was an act of eccentricity, forming no part 
of the regular system of the Wiesbaden bathers ; indeed, 
I should say, that the art of cleaning the hair is not any 
where much encouraged among Germans, who, perhaps 
with reason, rather pride themselves in despising any 
sort of occupation or accomplishment which can at all 
be called—superficial. 


Before I quit the subject of bathing, I may as well at 
once observe, that one of my principal reasons for seleect- 
ing the apartments I occupied at the Englischen Hof 
was, that the window of my sitting-room looked into the 
horse-bath, which was immediately beneath them. Three 
or four times a day horses, lame or chest-foundered, were 
brought to this spot. As the water was hot, the animals, 
on first being led into it, seemed much frightened, splash- 
ing and violently pawing with their fore feet, as if to cool 
it, but being at last more accustomed to the strange sen- 
sation, they very quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy 
it. Their bodies being entirely covered, the halter was 
then tied to a post, and they were thus left to soak for 
half or three-quarters of an hour. ‘The hedt seemed to 
heighten the circulation of their blood, and nothing could 


look more animated than their heads, as, peeping out of 


the hot fluid, they shook their dripping manes, and 
snorted at every carriage and horse which they heard 





passing. 
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